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Caste in India Today 


Introduction 


What a contrast between the ideal set forth in the 
Constitution of India and the life of the majority of our people! 
While the latter daily suffer from poverty. injustices, inept or 
biased administration, and most of them from the evil of 
caste as well, our Constitution indeed proudly proclaims: 
“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute India into a SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST SECULAR 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all its citizens: 
JUSTICE, social, economic and political; LIBERTY of thought, 
expression, belief, faith and worship; EQUALITY of status and 
of opportunity; and to promote among them all FRATERNITY 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity and 
integrity of the Nation...” (Preamble). “The State shall 
promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, 
and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation.” (Art. 46). 


Social Stratification 


To understand and change India, it is crucial to analyse 
the specific social structure of our country. This is the 
purpose of the two CSA booklets on social stratification. In 
spite of the variety and complexity of their concepts, 
sociologists more and more recognize the culturo-religious, 
economic and political aspects of, stratification and /ist status, 
class and power, as its main bases or principles, \Nnile class 
and power are respectively economic and political categories, 
status represents the overall social esteem or honour one 
enjoys and is most often linked with e style of life. Status 
reflects the evaluation that a given culture has of certain 
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qualities which serve as criteria for differentiating and ranking 
individuals and groups. Any society thus comprises classes as 
we// as status and power groups. Though these categories 
frequently overlap, their differences cannot be ignored.’ 
When sociologists try to go further and assess the respective 
importance of these three bases of social stratification, and 
their relationships with one another, they emphasize either 
economic or culturo-religious or political factors.” In any 
case, it should be pointed out that status, class and power 
are far from being autonomous principles of social Stratifi- 
cation and, at least on the long-run, tend to converge. 


Studies on social stratification intndia have made use of 
the concepts of ‘caste, class, elite and  professional- 
occupational categories”. In spite of some overlapping, these 
structural units “‘correspond roughly with the triology of 
status, wealth and power as_ interdependent systems of 
stratification’’.” In great contrast with the marxist neglect of 
Caste, social scientists were at first inclined to consider caste 
as the most important, almost the exclusive, principle of 
Stratification in India. Lateron., however, there has been a 
shift towards multi-dimensional = studies, which also 


1. Every society is stratified according to certain criteria or determinants. The most 
important are wealth and power (two objective factors), and status (a subjective 
Or normative factor). One’s status ultimately depends onthe prevailing value 
consensus. Beteille wrote: ‘‘Each society has a culture or a set of collective 
representations (‘the ideas, beliefs and values held in common’, of which EVALU- 
ATION is an inherent feature. and... this provides a universal source of 

- inequality... Every society, as a set of interacting individuals, is characterised by 

_ some degree of ORGANIZATION which involves force, power and domination, 
and... this constitutes a second universal source of inequality... CLASS is the 
term most widely used in the modern world to describe the inequalities among 
groups or categories. of persons... Class is based on economic factors... 
Property, wealth and income give access to things that are valued: income is 
valued in itself and, under capitalism, it has a tendency to become the measure of 
all values. Property, or the private ownership of the means of production, also 
gives one control over persons. It is in this dual role that property becomes the 
most important marker of inequality in many societies,’’ (‘‘Inequality...”’, pp. 1f, 
21°& 22 cf. pp.1-23; author's emphasis). See also the interesting article of 
Weber, in Bendix, pp. 21-8), 


2, For acritical review of the various approaches to social Stratification, see the two 
excellent, but difficult, summaries of Singh (pp. 1-6) and Sharma ‘pp. 1-3). For 
different understandings of society, see John Desrochers, “Methods of Societal 
Analysis’’, CSA booklet, pp. 63-4 & 20-6. In Spite of several efforts to reconcile 
and combine various theories, the debate remains very much alive today 


3. Singh, pp. 5-6. For a review of studies on social stratification in India, see Singh 
(pp. 6-90) and Sharma (pp, 13-22), 
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recognized other factors, especially class and power, as bases 
of stratification. On the other hand, social reformers, trade- 
unionists and politicians, have questioned the respective place of 
caste and class in Indian society and, consequently, intheir organit- 
zations and progammes. To guide their action, they have moreover 
tried to understand the exact class composition of India and the 
dynamic evolution of caste and class. Tnese various issues give 
rise to lively and important debates. On account of the specific 
structure of Indian society and of these previous studies and 
debates, we have decided to publish two booklets on social 
stratification, namely “‘Caste in India today’’ and ‘’Classes: in 
India today’’. The question of power will be considered in 
relation to each of these categories. To make this study on 
social stratification more relevant. we have paid _ special 
attention to the dynamics and processes Of change. 


In November 1949, B.R Ambedkar remarked: ‘On 26th 
January 1950 (when the Constitution of India takes effect), 
we are going to enter into a life of contradictions. In politics 
we will have equality and in the economic life we will have 
inequality. In politics we will be recognizing the principles 
of one man, one vote and one value. In our social life we 
shall by reason of our social and economic structures continue 
to deny the principle of one vote and one value... We must 
remove the contradictions at the earliest possible moment or 
else those who suffer inequality will blow up the structure of 
‘political democracy.’"* We hope that our booklets on ‘Caste’ 
and «Classes’’ will help to understand better how inequalities are 
structured in our country and how change can be foreseen and 
brought about. For Ambedkar’s plea and warning has become 
more urgent and compelling today... 


Caste 


Frequent press reports about revolts and repressions of 
Harijans and caste riots show the acuteness and actuality of the 
caste problem in modern India. ‘'Official estimates put the 
number of recorded cases of atrocities against dalits during 
Indira Gandhi's ‘decade of development’ (1966-1976) at 40,000. 
During the Janata Party s 19-month rule the figure has already 
exceeded 17,000." This gruesome catalogue for example 
includes 126 murders in 1976 alone and as many as 249 
killed and 304 raped in the first Seven months of 1978! And 
these are only the registered cases! Mark Juergensmeyer could 


4. Quoted in “India Today’’, October 1-15, 1978, p. 55. 


5. Report of the Atyachar Virodh Samiti, in EPW, 1979, p. 845. Author's emphasis, 
For details, see ‘india Today’’, op. cit., pp. 44-6. 
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even write in 1979: ‘In a village survey | conducted (in 
Punjab in 1978), | found that old practices, although frequently 
less common, die hard: eating. smoking and sitting with upper 
castes was denied; separate wells were maintained for the. 
lower castes; forced labour was common; andthe wives and 
daughters of the lower castes were subject to sexual abuse. 
These experiences of social oppression were compounded by 
the experience of poverty.’ The caste-class riots of 
Marathwada, Belchi, Khanjawala, Villipuram, ete., reveal both 
the growing awakening and militancy of the lower castes and 
the brutal and organized retaliation of the higher ones. 
‘Those who dared to assert themselves are boycotted and 
assaulted, their fields ploughed over and their crops stolen, 
their women raped, their leaders murdered, their houses 
burned and innocent women and children thrown screaming 
‘eto the fire.’ How to understand these struggles? Will they 
end ith greater oppression or the liberation of the Scheduled and 
low castes? 

Punit describes this fundamental institution of traditional 
India as follows: ‘‘Caste pervades the entire gamut of Indian 
social organization; there is hardly any aspect of Indian 
society which is not influenced by caste... Caste is the be-all 
and end-all of Indian society. It is the alpha and omega of 
human life in India. It guides the destiny of a Hindu, right 
from womb to tomb and from cradle to grave and even 
beyond. It determines, for example, whom he will marry, 
how ne will marry, where he wili live. how he will live, what 
he will eat, how he will eat, where he will work, how he will 
work, how and where he may possibly die. where he will be 
buried (or cremated), how he will be buried, and also what 
will happen to him after death. In short, caste determines 
every aspect of life in India.""® Such a passage undoubtedly 
raises many questions... How did the caste system originate 
and evolve? What are its main characteristics and its basic 
structure? To what extent is caste still alive in India today? 
How is it influenced by, and influencing, modern society? 
Has it been weakened or strengthened in recent times? What 
does the future hold for the caste system? 


The recent riots have moreover renewed an important 
debate among social scientists and activists. S/ould they be 
basically interpreted as class struggles or caste wars? And, at the 
level of action, should the people organize themselves on the basis 


6. In EPW, 1979, p. 256. 
7. Gail Omvedt, in ‘The Illustrated Weekly’’, November 18-24, 1979 p. 8, 


8, pp. 82-3, cf, also Kuppuswamy, p. 125. 
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of caste or class? What kind of organization represents better 
their interests? How can caste and class struggles be 
interrelated? More specifically, have the leftists and marxists 
underestimated the caste factor in their analysis and pro- 
grammes? Should they revise their stand? 

Since involvement in Indian society is necessarily linked 
with one’s understanding of caste, we shall try to make a 
proper analysis of this phenomenon. Our study will comprise 
three chapters. The first two, entitled ‘The Caste System” 
and “Caste in Modern India’, will respectively consider the 
nature of caste and its transformation and role in recent times. 
The third chapter will assess the nature, strategies and impact 
of various ‘Caste Movements and Struggles". This study will 
enable us to-answer the crucial questions that are raised 
today and to show, in the conclusion, how india can move 
“‘Towards a Casteless Society”. 


1. The Caste System 


/ 


Tradition divides the population of India into four Va/nas or 
castes: Brahmins (priests), Kshatriyas (kings or rulers), 
Vaishyas (common people), and Shudras (servants). A last 
group, the  out-castes or untouchables. was considered | 
“outside” this varna scheme. In day-to-day life, pecple 
however identified themselves to a smalier unit, called jati or 
kulam. In English, “‘caste’’ is used in the sense of both varna 
and jati.’ “It is extremely difficult to give the exact number 
of castes in India. in 1901, When a complete tabulation wes 
made, there were 2.378 main castes and tribes.’ There are 
between 200 and 300 castes in each linguistic region® and 
most people come into contact with about 50 castes during 
their lifetime.‘ Certain castes like the Brahmins and the 
Shudras are scattered throughout the whole of India, while 
others remain localized. The percentage and influence of 
each caste also greatly varies from one region to ancther.° 
. Regional disparities are therefore of major importance. 


Dr. Ambedkar emphasized in 1936 that a socialist 
revolution cannot, be achieved without transforming the caste 
system. A socialist ‘“will be compelled to take account of 
caste after revolution if he does not take account of it before 
revolution.”° R.M.Lohia also stated: ‘All those who think 
that with the removal of poverty..., these segregations (of 
caste and sex) will automatically disappear, make a big 
mistake. Poverty and these two segregations thrive on each 
other’s worms. All war on poverty is a sham, unless it is, at 


eres 


1. The extreme segmentation of the system makes it practically impossible to speak of 


*'caste’’, “‘sub-caste’’, ‘’sub-subcaste”, etc. 

2. Punit,p.43. This figure does not include subcastes. The Backward Classes 
Commission listed 2399 castes as backward in 1955! (Srinivas, ‘Social 
Change...°’, p. 113). 


3. Beteille, “Inequality... °’’, pp. 140-1. 


4, K.L. Kamal & R. C. Meyer, “Democratic Politics in India’’, Vikas Publishing House, 
Delhi, 1977, p. 5. 


5. In drawing the maps of the ‘Caste Regions of the North Indian Plain’, J, €. 
Schwartzberg has clearly shown that there is a wide range of variation in the caste 
composition and structure of India (in Singer, pp. 81-113). The g maps of the 
author are truly revealing. : 


6. Quoted by Sharad Patil and Nalini Pandit in EPW, 1979, pp. 296 & 436. 
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the same time. a conscious and sustained war on these two 
segregations.”" Are the statements of Ambedker and Lohia 
correct? To find out the place of caste in the Indian social 
structure and in revolutionary struggles, we have now to 
analyse this phenomenon. After a brief review of caste 
studies, we will therefore successively consider the origin, 
development characteristics and structure of the caste 
system. 


Caste Studies’ 


\ 


There are some excellent reviews of caste studies. Cohn 
and Dumont give a brief history of ideas on the caste system.’® 
According to Dumont, this history can be divided into three 
periods, respectively predominated by explanations—which 
attributed the existence of castes either to the will of certain 
individuals and groups, or to various historicals factors, or to 
the development of the principle of hierarchy—, descriptions 
and, after 1945, intensive anthropological studies. Sharma 
and Singh, on the other hand, have classified caste studies on 
a more theoretical basis.'"° Singh first of all distinguishes 
*“‘petween sociologists who treat caste as a cultural pheno- 
menon and those who define it as a structural phenomenon”. 
The former insist on ‘‘socio-religious and ritualistic considera- 
tions’, while the latter analyse caste as a part of the strati- 
fication system or even eas a type of stratification system. 
‘‘Each of these positions has a further subvariation based on 
one’s view Of caste: whether itis a particularistic phenomenon, 
indian in substance, or whether it has universal properties. 
Thus four approaches emerge...:; Cu/tural-universalistic, cultural- 
particularistic, structural-universalisti¢ and structural-particula- 
ristic. A\lthe four types of conceptualizations have existed 


7, Quoted in RS, Sept. 1974, p. 2. 


8. Onthis, see the Bibliography, Among these references the writings of Dumont, 
Sharma, Singh, and Bandyopadhyay (in Srinivas, “Dimensions. ."’, are more 
technical. Allthings considered, we recommend, in this order, the chapters of 
Punit, Dumont (pp. 57 69), and Sarkar; the article of EMS in SS: the field study 
of Bhatt ; the articles of Omvedt and Patil; the report of A. V. Samiti; the special 
issue of EPW on “Class and Caste in India’; and the articles of Singh and 
Bandyopadhyay (in ‘Dimensions ...°’); and Singh's classification of caste studies 


(pp. 6-24). 
9. In Singer, pp. 3-28, and Dumont, pp. 57-69. 


10. See Singh (pp. 6-24) and Sharma (pp, 1322, and his introduction in J. Murdoch, 
pp. vii-XXIX). 
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in the sociological literature on caste stratification In India. 
In the following pages, we shall take a stand towards these 
various theories. 


Origin and Development’? 


The origin of caste remains rather vague and controversial. 
Experts discuss the relationship between the Indus Valley 
civilization (4000-2000 BC) and the Gangetic Valley 
civilizations that their successors, the Indo-Aryans, developed 
in the Vedic age (2000-1000 BC). They debate whether caste 
had, to some extent, a pre-Aryan origin, and what roles 
culturo-religious, economic, political and racial elements 
played. According to the earliest Vedic literature, there were 
two groups of people or varnas (‘‘colours’’), the fair Aryan 
invaders and the dark dasyu or Dravidians. It is likely that 
the latter, the original inhabitants of the land, already 
possessed a division of labour structuring society in a hierar- 
chical system as well as taboos and pollution ideas. Their 
superior civilization seems to have exercised a significant 
culturo-religious impact. The Aryans, on the other hand, 
distinguished the Brahmins and Kshatriyas from the common 
people or vish. The term shudra appeared later (RV X, 90.12) 
and was used to designate the dasyu. Contrary to those of 
the Brahmins and Kshatriyas, the occupations of the Vaishyas 
and Shudras were not clearly defined. 


In their culturo-religious and racial struggle, the Aryans 
prevented the Shudras from wearing the sacred thread and 
becoming dvijas or ‘‘twice-born”’ in the ceremony of religious 
initiation: Despite the existing hostility, the separation 
between the Aryans and the Shudras in the fields of eating, 
mixing, and even marriage, was much less rigid than in later 
periods. The Vedic and post-Vedic times witnessed several 
tensions between the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, the multipli- 
cation of occupations, a persistent process of segregation between 
the castes (hereditary occupations, exclusion of intercaste 
marriages, distinct style of life, etc.), and the growth of religious 


11. _p. 7. Weber, Ghurye, Dumont, Hutton, Srinivas, et al., belong to the cultural 
school. © 


12. Besides the studies of Cox, Hutton, Ghurye, Sarkar and Punit (pp. 90-6), see the 
articles of Ghosh and Dasgupta in RH (pp 55-9 & 73-9); those of Roy, Lieten 
and EMS in EPW, 1979 (especially pp. 297-301, 314-21 & 329-30); those of 
EMS in SS and V.M. Apte in R. C. Majumdar (ed), “The Vedic Age’’, Vol. | of 
‘The History and Culture of the Indian people’, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bonibay, 1951; and R.C. Majumdar, H.C. Raychaudhuri and K, Datta, “An 
Advanced History of India’’, Macmillan, 1978 edition, passim. 
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taboos and pollution rules through the influence of the Brahmin 
lawgivers. The gap between the first two and last two 
varnas kept widening. Outside the four regular castes stood 
the Aryan nomads Vartyas, who did not accept the Brahmanic 
rules, and the aborigines Nishadas; in the course of history. 
several degraded tribes/groups and low trades joined the 
ranks of the outcastes. 


All these processes took place in the midst of great 
regional diversities and serious reversals of fortunes, especially 
between the Brahmins and the KSshatriyas. Several kings 
married Vaishya and Shudra women; certain Vaishyas and 
Shudras even became rulers and strove to raise, with varying 
success, the status of their castes. Asa whole, however, it 
is the Brahmins who managed to gain supremacy over the 
Kshatriyas. In the»next period, the Kshatriyas and the Vaishysa 
traders were greatly helped by the growth of commerce and 
industry, made use of Buddhism and Jainism as an ideological 
tool, and thus supplanted the Brahmins. Yet, the latter 
maintained their power in the South by their enthusiastic 
participation in this material development. The three upper 
castes increased their contempt for the Shudras who, against 
the doctrine of ahimsa, killed worms and insects while tilling 
the land. When the Mongols blocked the land trade routes 
and dealt a severe blow to the traders and manufacturers, 
the old social order was progressively restored and even 
strengthened. By their stern opposition to the Kshatriyas, 
the Muslim rulers further contributed to the unparalleled social 
supremacy of their Brahmin advisers. According to Maine, 
ibbetson and Weber, the Brahmin ideology and _ social 
organization then penetrated much more deepiy in the rural 
areas. 


After describing the existence of ‘primitive communism" 
in ancient tribal India, the growth of the forces of production, 
and the birth of class society which greatly contributed to 
cultural development, EMS Namboodiripad sums up his vision 
of the history of the caste system as follows: ‘Although the 
term ‘Chaturvarnya’ means a system of four castes, it originally 
had only three — warriors or Kshatriyas, those performing 
rituals or the Brahmanas and the rest or V/S in that order. The 
division itself was based on the functions allotted to each in 
a society distinguished by the recurrence of tribal wars. 
Kshatriyas naturally came first in the order of priority, since 
the waging of wars was the most important task of a 
particular tribe. Gradually, however, the Brahmanas attained 
equal or still greater importance, since no war could be waged 
without rituals... (Through them, society could also) acquire 
greater and greater control over nature. As the process of 
Waging wars and capturing territories became more perfected. 
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a still wider mass of people outside the three original Varnas 
became part of the same tribal society —they were the Shudras. 
Further, wars between tribes and the conquest of one tribe 
by another, gave rise to new institutions in the political field 
like empires, armies and administrative organs and new 
methods of production and forms of organization in the socio-. 
economic field. This facilitated all round (social, economic 
and cultural) advance and led to the formation of ever so 
many new castes and sub-castes, each of which had a. 
definite place in the social hierarchy.’’” 


The flexibility of the caste system ‘‘made it possible for 
it to adjust itself to the two revolutions which in Europe 
created slavery out of the ashes of primitive communism and 
feudalism out of the ashes of slavery’’.'*. Elsewhere, the 
author explained how the caste system practically represents the 
specific form of feudalism in India: ‘Tne inequality, oppression 
and exploitation which were characteristic of C/ass division in 
the Europe of Slavery and Feudalism were in India the result 
of caste division. The growth of civilization, the ever-expand- 
ing fie\ds of social, economic and intellectual activity, the 
consequent division of society into various professions..., all 
this led in India to the multiplication of castes and sub- 
castes. In Europe, on the other hand, they led to the 
ascendency and decline of successive social systems, Slavery 
and Feudalism, and then to the growth of a third—Capitalism. 
India’s caste division was thus the form behind which were 
concealed all the social revolutions made in Europe by the 
emergence of Slavery, Feudalism and Capitalism.’’*® 


We quoted EMS at length because it is often forgotten 
that the caste system “‘is a product of historical evolution, 
conditioned by socio-economic-ethnic factors”’,'® Yet, other 
factors have also to be emphasized. Military force played a 
great role in imposing and defending the supremacy of various 
castes. Progressively, legislation and ideology perhaps took 
the upper. hand. “The laws laid down by Manu, which 
provided the basic framework of the Aryan society, were 
aimed at solidifying the caste structure and thus ensuring its 


13. in SS,p 6 Ajit Roy similarly concludes: ‘’The original social divisions, based on 
divisions of economic and political powers, buttressed by ethnic, Particularly 
colour, differentiation over the centuries crystallised into rigid caste division,” 
(p. 298). . 


14. ibid, pp. 7-8. 
15. ‘Kerala Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow”, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 26-7, 


146. This is Roy’s conclusion (p. 299). 
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stability, and the superiority of the ‘twice born’ castes.’’’” 
These laws for example advocated birth control and prevented 
technological inventions to maintain the numerical proportions 
among castes and the balanced supply of products, thus 
perpetuating the same production relations. The thecries of 
dharma, karma and rebirth gave the necessary sanctions for 
enforcing the caste rules of conduct. Constant indoctrination 
in caste values by parents, neighbours, and priests, led 
children to deeply internalise this system, which became a 
kind of inner constraint or second nature. /n course of time, 
caste ideology and consciousness played an ever greater role. 


According to Sarkar, the caste system survived ‘because of 
- two basic sociological reasons: firstly, to the upper castes it 
provided a convenient instrument of exploitation without 
endangering social stability, and thus ensured their prolonged 
domination. Secondly, to the lower castes it provided a means of : 
security by enabling them to identify with a larger group, and 
thus increased their chances for survival. At the same time 
the rules of behaviour imposed upon the upper castes gave 
the lower castes some protection against excessive exploita- 
tion and severe injustice.’** Quoting Bose, the author explains 


‘‘Permitted to subsist as long as you remain slaves”’ 


The Implicit Caste Contract 


17. Sarkar, p. 9. For details on this paragraph, see pp 9-12. 


18. ibid., pp. 26-7. 
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his second reason as follows: ‘In an economy of relative 
scarcity, particularly when there were swift changes of rulers, 
the rules of caste were devised in a manner so that various 
communal groups were woven together into a network of 
mutual interdependence. Competition was positively 
discouraged... Each caste was left free to pursue its specific 
regional or communal customs in an atmosphere of compara- 
tive freedom and equality. In other words, cultural autonomy 
Was thus guaranteed to each of the federated communities. 
Thus by eliminating competition and undue interference, and 
establishing a large measure of internal autonomy and 
creating a system of mutual dependence, the caste system 
provided some degree of security to the individual, who was 
otherwise helpless in a changing and competitive world.’ ’® 
One can understand how such a system promoted caste 
consciousness and led to economic stagnation... ; 


In spite of its obscurities, the history of the caste system 
therefore reveals the interplay of racial, economic, politico-military 
and cu/turo-religious factors. Let us now analyse more deeply 
the characteristics and structure of this system. 


Characteristics 


Mast socialscientists agree that the complex phenomenon 
of caste, so varied in its historical and geographical manifes-. 
tations, defies a precise and clear-cut definition. A few 
d2scriptions canhowever help to highlight certain characteris- 
tics. Dumont adopts the following as an initial definition: 
‘The caste system divides the whole society into a large 
number of hereditary groups, distinguished from one another 
and connected together by three characteristics: separation in 
matters of marriage and contact, whether direct or indirect 
(food); division of labour, each group having, in theory or by 
tradition, a profession from which their members can depart 
only within certain limits; and finally Aierarchy, which ranks 
the groups as relatively superior or inferior to one another.’'?° 
And Ghosh: ‘'Caste... is class with the hereditary principle, 
renee 
19 
did not prevent 
. The various castes, in so far as 


20 =p 57 The author follows Bougle, 
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and an elaborate religio-philosophic theory based on ideas 
like Karma.’™! Several sociologists speak of caste as a 
system of self-contained, segregated, and ‘enduring groups 
whose mutual relations are governed by certain broad 
principles’ and ‘“‘concepts of pollution and purity.’ Each 
jati possesses a distinct style of life.” From these aie -other 
passages, the major characteristics’® of caste can be listed: 
segmentation ‘or muitiplicity, heredity, hierarchy, relatively 
closed division of labour, distinct style of life in regard to 
consumption of food and drink, mixing, marriage, and several 
social customs, specific culturo-religious worldview, a 
minimum of social organization, and a pronounced sense of 
belonging to a community, at least at the local level. 


Multiplicity and heredity are well-known features that 

hardly need further explanations. Though a few persons rose 
to higher castes through recognition of their talents, marriage, 
Or promotion Py. a ruler, such upward individual mobility was 
extremely rare.’ As the saying goes, it is more difficult for 
a Hindu to change his caste than for a leopard to rearrange 
its Spots. In traditional India, each Caste possessed a 
minimum of auto nomous organisation” with its headman 
and caste Council, the Panchayat, which supervised the 
behaviour of its members and could impose penalties, includ- 
ing permanent or temporary exclusion from the group. This 
diversity in the administration of the law often contributed to 
the growth of different life styles. 


21. %In RH, p. 57. 
22. See for example Beteille, ‘Caste, Class... ’’, p. 3. 


23. Srinivas, quoted by Kuppuswamy, p. 127. Senart spoke of relations ‘ritually 
determined in a graded scale” (quoted by Sharma, in Murdoch, p viii). 


24. Beteille, “Inequality... ’’, p. 140. Srinivas defined jati as ‘'a hereditary, 
endogamous, usually localised group, having an association with a hereditary 
occupation, and a particular position in the local hierarchy of castes’’ (quoted 
by Kuppuswamy, p. 127, and Punit, p. 84), 


25. For details, see for example Ghurye, pp. 1-30, and Cox, pp. 5 22. 


26. On this, see Cox, pp. 7-8 and 5. According to various authors like Desai 
(“Social Background..."’, p. 244) and Ghurye (p. 2), the uniqueness of the 
caste system lies in making birth the basis of social groupings. Caste “implies 
not only the negation of equality but the organization of inequality exclusively 
onthe basis of inheritance’ (Shelvankar, quoted by Desai, ibid). 


27. See Ghurye, pp. 3-5. Such diversity ‘created a cultural gulf between the 
castes” (p. 5). 
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istory of the caste system has shown 
the eae A ae power and even force to implant and — 
maintain this institution in India. Several authors, like Abbe 
Dubois, James ‘Mill, Ghurye, Ibbetson ites Max Muller, also 
emphasized the Manipulations of the Bra mins—sometimes 
acting through rulers—in creating and supporting this Sy ae 
in Which they had so many and so great vested interests. 
Consciously or not, the Brahmins exploited the masses. 
Beteille rightly remarked: ‘‘We have no reason to believe that 
a group which is ranked high can merely by virtue of its status 
command obedience from a group which is ranked low... 
What kept all these layers in their assigned positions? Partly 
men’s ideas about the qualities to be esteemed and the 
persons who were endowed with such qualities; but also 
partly the instruments of power. The role of the instruments 
of power maintaining the different castes in their ,2ssigned 
positions is clearly specified in the traditional texts.” 


The Aierarchical ranking of various castes and sub-castes 
constitutes anothers essential element and, according to some 
experts, the very structure, of this institution. Caste is 
therefore viewed as a system of institutionalized or legalized 
inequality.” It even “‘approaches the extreme of total 
inequality’’.*" Beteille further remarked that, instead of 
“dispersed inequalities’, we find in caste a system of 
“accumulative inequalities’, where social, economic and 
political power is concentrated into the hands of the same 


group.’”*5 : . 


___ After Weber, Beteille looked at caste as a “Status group’, 
in which “a collection of individuals... share a distinctive style of 


28. See for example RH (pp. 41 & 61), Dumont (pp. 59-60) Punit (pp. 88-9), 


Ghurye (pp. 176-8), and Sharma (in Murdoch, pp. ii, iv-v, etc.) 
29, “Inequality... “’, p. 49, 
30. Por details, see Cox (pp. 11-18) and Dumont (pp. 104-32), The latter speaks 
of ‘’a real but variable hierarchy of castes’, According to Mahadevan, caste 
means “born unequal’, The author Strongly defends this _ institution: 


“Hinduism is a system built upon the solid foundation of hierarchies. It makes . 
no bones about being unashamedly stratified. Life is like that.’’ (in RH, p. 25). 


31. See for example Singh (p. 6 
“India Independent”, 
quoting Dumont). 


), Sachchidananda (p. 17), and C. Bettelheim, 
Monthly Review Press, New York, 1968, pp. 35 and 41, 


32. Melvin Tumin, quoted by Bhatt, p. 5, 


33. “Caste, Class... “" p, 6. 
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life and a certain consciousness of community’’.** This concept 
of ‘life style’’ covers various aspects of life which were 
formerly studied separately. As Senart remarked, a caste 
“Shares common customs inregard particularly to Marriage, 
to the consumption of food and drink, and to various cases 
of poilution’’.*> Caste customs also regulate dress, place of 
habitation, ways of worshipping, choice of work, etc. Highly 
evaluated life-styles were usually associated with many 


ritual restrictions. 


Caste has always been closely associated with certain 
religio-philosophic principles. According to the Purusha myth, 
“God created the four Varnas thus—the Brahmin from his head, 
the Kshatriya from his arms, the Vaishya from his thighs, 
and the Shudra from his feet.”** (RV X, 90. 11-12), The 
legislation therefore prescribed the rulers to establish the four 
varnas in newly conquered territories and to subdue the 
vanquished to the ranks of chandalas or out-castes (Manu 
Bhashya II, 23). The Bhagavad Gita also sanctified the caste 
system: ‘‘The fourfold caste system was created by Me, by 
differentiating people according to their guna and karma.” 
(iv. 13). “It is better to follow one’s own dharma, righteously 
established, even with all its blemishes, than the @farma of 
others even when it is more attractive; it is better to die doing 
one’s own dharma, the dharma of others is terrible to follow.” 
(ul. 35). “‘You bring into your present life, the accumulated 
‘merit or guilt of the past’’, says Krishna to Arjuna. “The 
present is but a reward or punishment for the past. There is 
little that you can do to undo your past because it has 
happened and gone. There is little that ‘you can do about the 
present misery that you undergo because it is your just reward. 
So live a righteous life now, do not revoit, accept the lot you have 
because if you are righteous, you will have a better deal in your 
next /ife.“” Several other scripture passages show that this 
karma-dharma theory was the cementing force of the caste 


34. In R. Thapar (ed), ‘Tribe, Caste... '’, p. 59; cf. also “Caste, Class...’", p. 188. 


35. Quoted by Hutton, p. 50 note 6. Fordetails on civil and religious disabilities 
and on restrictions with regard to food, social intercourse, occupation and 
marriage, see for example Ghurye, pp. 7-28, and Hutton, pp. 46-91. 


36. T.L. Joshi, ‘Caste system and Hindu Theology’, in RH, p. 12, cf. pp. 11-16; 
and also Ghosh, pp. 56-7. Joshi's article constitutes a good introduction on 
this subject. The translation of the two next quotations from the Gita is taken 
from Ghosh, p. 57, 
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stem.” As Caird said, “the system of caste involves the 
au of all wrongs to humanity—that of allowing evil by the 


° ° ° os 38 
authority and sanction of religion”. 


The previous pages help us to understand the strength. of 
caste ties and caste consciousness. Inspired by passages of 
Senart and Lohia, one can indeed exclaim: Imagine a group, 
united, closed, hereditary, provided with its own organization 
and authority, bound together by a common occupation and, 
often, by a common place of habitation and Standard of 
living as well, sharing common customs with regard to 
marriage, food, drink, religious festivals and various other 
rituals, possessing a distinct style of life, a group which has 
undergone the same socialisation process, internalised the 
same values and outlook.on life, and thus feels tied to the 
same dharma... This group is a caSte... There is a continued 
get-together in all big and small events of life... a ere is 
such a strong solidarity and caste consciousness.” These 
traditional ties were So great that Nalini Pandit can, even 
today, describe ‘India with the following words: ‘‘Caste 
consciousnes is essentially an in-group feeling and, though 
the rigidities of expression in rituals, dress, and behaviour as 
Well as the religious sanction supporting it are on the wane, 
the consciousness Of a large majority of our people is still 


Ss 


determined by their caste.’’*® 


Structure af 


What is therefore the structure of the caste system? In 
Our search for an answer, we are once again confronted with 
many theories, especially the economic, ideological, and «social 
status” explanations. As we have seen, certain experts, mainly 
the marxists, ultimately understand caste in terms of economic 
categories, The Ideological explanations find the root of 
Res AOS ee 
37. Desai wrote: ‘‘The basic demand of Hinduism on its follower was that he should 

gladly accept ‘the social position in which he was born’, Ie. his caste since it 
was divinely ordained and should fulfil meticulously the duties which that 

Caste assigned to him. This alone would guarantee salvation (Moksha) for 


him,and make him eligible for higher levels of cosmic ex stence efter his death.” 
(“Social Background...“’, p. 245), 


38. Quoted by Murdoch, p. 69. This book spells out the disadvantages of caste 
(pp. 40-66), 


39. The passages of Senart and Lohia are respectively quoted by Hutton (p. 50 note 
6) and Ajit Roy (in EPW, 1979, p. 304), 


40. in EPW, 1979, p, 426. 
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caste in culture-religious, ritual, and philosophic concepts. 
Dumont, one of the main proponents of this view, for example 
states: ‘The whole is founded on the necessary and hierarchical 
coexistence of the two opposites’, namely ‘‘the pure and the 
impure. This opposition underlies hierarchy, which is the 
superiority of the pure to the impure, underlies separation 
because the pure and the impure must he kept separate, and 
underlies the division of labour because pure and impure 
occupations must likewise be kept separate.'’*' According to 
the third explanation, caste can be defined as ‘‘a system of 
social stratification based on status”’. 


Each of these theories, if not too rigid and exclusive, contains 
much truth. For our part, we reject the ideological explanations 
for they undervalue the importance of economic and political 
factors. Onthe other hand, we find both the marxist and the 
‘social status’’ explanations acceptable, if they are properly 
understood. Let us therefore briefly explain how each of these 
two theories coherently presents the essential elements of 
+ caste, and leave further discussions to specialists... 


The “social status’ theory does not minimize the other 
factors, for culturo-religious principles of evaluation as well 
as economic and even political criteria play a major role in 
determining a caste status. This model of stratification 
moreover envisages a great degree of congruence between 
the social, economic and political orders. As Bhatt explained: 
_ . The classical model of social stratification in India is thar 
of summation of statuses. This classical model is diagra- 
matically shown in Table 1.'"** In short, ‘‘the caste model of 
social stratification in India... is considered to approximate 
extreme inequality, summation of status and is regarded as _ 
highly hierarchical, closed and ascriptive in the extrerne.’’*° 


41. p. 81. 


42. This quotation and Table! are taken from p.2. Ascan be seen, the ritually 
high castes hold a high position in the economic and political fields: while the 
middle and low castes respectively have a middle and low position. There is 
correspondence or congruence between the social, economic and political 
orders. Sociolgists call this phenomenon status summation. 


43. ibid, p. 198. This stysem is called ‘‘closed’’, for there is no mobility or 
openness in it. It is called ‘‘ascriptive’’, for status is fixed. by birth, and not by 
achievement or merit. This description evidently refers to an abstract model, 
an “‘ideal type’. In reality, caste is not always so rigid... 
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Table i 
Social Stratification in Traditional India 


CASTE CLASS POLITICS: 
High" eS High ee 
Middle. ————_—_—_is 0 Middle! “ae Middis 
LOW "sen . LO: eeriiemeamiateeraiatine «beta 


if properly understood, the marxist model is also acceptable? 
Lieten thus expressed ‘'the peculiar articulation of basis and 
superstructure” in Indian society: ‘‘In pre-capitalist modes of 
production,... the economic classes did not come to full 
ideological and political articulation. In this type of society 
infrastructure and Superstructure cannot be dissimilated into 
two separate structures: ‘kingship relations function as 
relations of production, political erelations and as current 
ideologies. Here, kinship is therefore both infrastructure and 
superstructure’... Kinship systems, of which caste is a particular 
rigid example, are not actually ideological reflections thrown up in 
the superstructure but are the units of the relations of production 
themselves. This makes them extremely stubborn social institutions 
which, after their economic basis has been destroyed, may 
continue to persist in institutions and social consciousness.’'** 
They possess a real, though relative, autonomy. 


id 


In a similar vein, Nalini Pandit wrote: ‘'There are people, 
Who look upon Caste merely as a part of the superstructure 
which will eventually disappear with a change in the base 
itself. This view of structure and Superstructure is rather 
unscientific. Superstructure, according to Marx, does not 
imply a mere apparel or hood which can be tied or untied at 
will. It is dialectically related to the structure as cause and 
effect. The economic system and the class structure might deter- 
mine the nature of social and political institutions and ideologies 
in any epoch in history; but once:these institutions arise and the 
associated ideas imprint themselves on the masses they become 
as ‘real’ as the economic system itself. They have their own 


cienesinstaivinseenentesch meant nda atoiae 
44. in EPW, 1979, pp. 317, 315 & 319. The author quotes Godelier. EMS insists 
that in India “‘the factor of class was covered up by caste society” (ibid., 

p. 330). S, Patil, who broke away from the Maharashtra CPM on the issue of 
caste, even stated: ‘‘If class was the determining factor in European feudalism, 

caste was the determining factor of Indian feudalism. Hence, caste system was 

not a part of the superstructure of Indian feudal society, but constituted its 


foundation.’’ (in Samata no 2, p. 39). The two articles of Patil, in Mainstream 
and Samata, are interesting, 
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independent existence alongside of the economic system, and 
both act and react upon each other. Secondly, a new economic 
order does not arise after effacing entirely the vestiges of the old 
order. The new economic order is born from the womb of the 
old society and inherits many of its peculiar features.""*® As 
understood by these authors,’® the marxist theory of caste 
pays sufficient attention to ideological and other factors and 
presents a coherent synthesis. 


ae 3 Tiare | : 
45. ibid., pp. 425-6. In another article, S. Menon Spoke of ‘the deep-rooted 


influence of ideology on agrarian relations” in Thanjavur (p. 407). - 


46. We do not want to discuss in detail the theories of Lieten, Pandit and Patil. 
: Let it be sufficient to mention that we find the marxist model acceptable if a 
one-sided and mechanical interpretation of the superstructure is avoided, 


2. Caste in Modern India 


Has the traditional caste system, analysed in the first 
chapter changed much? What new forms did it assume? 
We have now to answer such questions and to determine as 
exactly as possible whether, how much, and in what ways, caste 
is changing in modern India. \n other words, we must deal 
with caste mobility and caste dynamics. Since the caste 
system includes important ideological, economic and political 
elements, we shall successively study ‘“‘Caste and Ideology”, 
‘‘Caste and Class’, and ‘‘Caste and Power’’. For this, we 
shall mainly make use of empirical anthropological studies. 
A-few words on social mobility in traditional India and on 
change factors in recent times will serve as introduction. 


Besides exceptional cases of individual upward mobility, 
there existed in traditional India a phenomenon of caste 
mobility. Singh expresses the findings of recent researches 
as follows: ‘‘The means for such mobility were: migration of 


castes to distant regions, improvement in caste status through © 


accumulation of wealth, acquisition of power by a lower 
caste through display,of valour or force and its recognition as 
an upper caste by royal proclamation... Status mobility took 
place both within and between the strata. It was not only 
that a shudra wanted to become a kshatriya, but also that a 
village level kshatriya aspired to become the leader or functio- 


nary at the capital town of his chief or the king.’ Yet, — 


instances of caste mobility were rare and “the system as a whole 
was not open enough for status mobility’. Bhatt corroborates 
this view: ‘‘Some recent and more balanced attempts at an 
overall view, while they reject the older picture of stagnant 
and immobile Indian society, also seem to conclude that the 
Stratification system in traditional India was relatively less 
mobile, less differentiated in terms of ritual, economic, and 
Political dimensions and on the whole more closed.’” D.N. 
Majumdar adds this enlightening observation: “In a closed 
and symbiotic arrangement, C0-operation and conflict both are 


manifest, but conflict does not assume ugly proportion, due to the 
SOcial brakes applied by the dominant caste or castes. As 


et 
1. In Srinivas (ed), “Dimensions, ..’’, p. 139. For further details, see for example 


Sarkar (pp. 14-23) and Srinivas in Singer (pp. 189-200) and ‘Social 
Change ..."’ (pp. 89-117), 


2. ibid, p. 140. 


Srp. 7. This author gives a brief, but excellent, summary of the debate between the 
Static and more dynamic view of caste (pp. 4-7), 


“a 
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feadership rests in the dominant. castes and an interdepen- 
dence in economic life becomes a necessity in a self suftficing 


meenomic unit like that of a village, the castes run onthe 
rails..."’ : 


Modern india is undeniably a society in transition. Moin 
Shakir gives the following list of anti-caste forces at work in 
Our Country since the British conquest: “‘The implications of 
modern industry and industrialization, which included the end 
of self-sufficiency and autonomy of the village, creation of 
Private property in land, growth of new vocations, develop- 
ment of new means of communication, new legal system, 
etc, struck at the very foundation of the caste system ’’” 
J. R. Shinde further comments: ‘In the wake of the capitalistic 
transformation of the society a new principle of competition 
entered Indian life Which runs counter to the @ Prior! determina- 
tion of sociai status and prestige.’ To these factors should 
also be added ‘constant missionary propaganda and the slow 
but steady spread of education among the masses,’”” the role 
of democratic institutions and government policies’ as well 
as that of various social organizations and movements. 
According to their respective theories, social scientists 
emphasize either the socio-economic or politico-iegal or 
cultural factors that contribute to weaken the taboos and 
vocational basis of the castes. 


Caste & ideology 


This introduction made, let.us first of all reflect on caste 
and the emerging pattern of culture in modern India. Several 
experts point out that certain castes or at least certain sections 
of them, have changed their status through the processes of 
sanskritization and westernization, while caste attitudes have been 


progressively transformed. 


— ss 
4. in Desai, “Rural Sociology...’", p. 402. On this, see above, pp. 11-2. 


5. in RH, p. 27. On various social forces, see for example Desai (“Social 
Background...”, pp. 247-52), Srinivas (in Singer, pp. 191-4), and the CSA 
booklet, “The Independence Movement” (p. 11). 


6. in RH, p. 45. 


7. ibid., p. 42. On the views and impact of missionaries, see Shinde (ibid., pp. 41-3) 
and Cohn (in Singer, pp. 8-11). In contrast to the missionaries, the British 
government did not usually try to weaken the caste system, but rather made use of 
it to promote its own interests (Shinde, p. 42, and Desai, pp. 256-8). 


8. This is especially stressed by Kothari (pp 13-4) and Anant (pp. 139-40), 


Boe 
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The first phenomenon canbe described as follows: “The | 


term “Sanskritization’ refers to a process wherein the lower 
castes attempt to improve their status, and rise upin the 
caste hierarchy, by emulating the ways of the higher castes 
like the Brahmins and other ritually superior castes. This 
emulation may take different forms. A non-vegetarian lower 
caste might give up meat-eating and take to pure vegetaria- 
nism; it may give up alchoholism, give up certain social 
practices like child marriage, wido remarriage,-.. imitating 
the Brahmins in such things as seeking the help of a Brahmin 
priest to officiate at rituals, using Sanskritic Shlokas and 
mantras in prayers, etc."”? The limitations and achievements of 
this process should be pointed out. Asa whole, sanskritiza- 
tion takes place in terms of varna and not of jati and remains 


rather difficult for lower castes. The phenomenon is not too . 


frequent either. This process finally takes place within the 
system and leaves it basically unaltered, for it involves 
positional, not structural, changes.” Yet sanskritization 
contributes to ‘‘the collective mobilisation of the aspirations 
of the lower castes for status ascendancy” by providing a 
reference model and thus activates ““class-like structural 


tensions’’."' 


Nowadays, the process of westernization is more important, 
for the people have realized the ‘“‘extremely limited value (of 
sanskritization) in raising the position of a caste’’ and look 
for ‘“‘more important things, such as education, prestigeous 
employment, and political power’’.”” Westernization means 
“the acceptance of the cultural, scientific and technological 


values and roles innovated in India by the British regime’’.” 


RTS LS CP AE ES SS 


9. Punit p. 98. Singh succinctly writes: ‘Through this process, the lower castes 
claimed higher caste status by changing their rituals. ideologies, food habits and 
Style of life.’ (in Srinivas (ed), ‘‘Dimensions..."’, p 140). On sanskritization, 
see Srinivas in Singer (pp. 789 200), ‘Social Change...’ (pp. 1-45) and 
“Caste. .."’ (pp. 42-62), 


10. See Srinivas ‘Social Change..." p 93 Bandhyopadyay remarks that sanskriti- 
z:tion “refers to...a situation of .gradual status adjustments’ and questions 


whether the higher castes concede ascendancy claims in the case of the lowest 
castes, (in ‘‘Dimensions...’’, p 120). 


11. Singh, in ‘Dimensions .. .", pp. 140-1. 
12. Srinivas, in “Social Change ...", p. 94 
TS. Sith in “Dimensions..."’, p. 140. For details on westernization, see Srinivas 
in “Social Change...’ (pp. 46-88 & 118-146) and “Caste...” (pp. 42-62). 


Numerous cestes also claimed higher status through the census apparatus of the 


British Government. For this phenomenon, see Srinivas, ‘‘Social Chenge...”, 
pp. 94-100. 


 ) 
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It is the imitation of the customs and way of life of the 
Westerners. At first this process was more or less confined 
to the Brahmins, but it soon spread to large sections of the 
urban and educated population; later on, it became still more 
“generalized. Much more than sanskritization, westernization 
challenges the distinct life-styles of the castes with their 
Various taboos and customs. With its emphasis on reason 
and equalitarian ideology, this phenomenon basically questions 
the Hindu mythology as well as the values and attitudes that 
support the caste system. Much of the Hindu renaissance, 
with its reinterpretation of the scriptures, comes from the 
impact of westernization. 


Sociologists often hint at the tremendous impact of moder- 
nization in India Yet, there is hardly any systematic study on 
the transformation of attitudes and values regarding the caste 
system and ountouchability. Anant made a somewhat larger- 
scale enquiry into this field in 1968: his ‘sample included.250 

“respondents (125 urban and 125 rural) from each of the three 

centres (Agra, Delhi, and Varanasi),.and represented a cross- 
section of the population in terms of caste, education, 
occupations and income’’.’* Though we cannot enter into 
details, we have represented some of Anant’s interesting 
findings in Table li.’ 


The author thus concludes his’ study: ‘We had 
hypothesized that the socio-economic factors, e.g-, industriali- 
zation and urbanization, spread of education, adoption of a 
democratic way of life, etc., would tend to liberalize the 
intercaste attitudes. The results of Our study have strongly 
supported this hypothesis. A significantly higher percentage of 
‘urban respondents gave liberal responses to most of the 
questions than the rural respondents. The positive relationship 
between the level of education and liberalism was also visible 
in most of the responses... We found that a considerably 
higher percentage of our respondents selected liberal responses 
in the areas of physical contact with Harijans, Harijans’ entry 
into temples and their use of common water facilities, but a 
relatively small percentage of them gave liberal responses 
when we were dealing with questions of dining, acceptance of 


(SIE 
14, p.131. Anant mentions the localized studies of Rath and Sircar (1969) Mahar 
(1958), and Kuppuswamy (1956) as well as the more theoritical analyses of 
Singh (1967) and Shanker (1966) (pp. 131 & xii). 


15. We made this table from the author’s conclusions (gp. 131-47). Anant gives a 
detailed table for the replies to each ot his 50 questions. 
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TABLE Il 


Attitudes Towards Castes 


~ Yes % 
4. Is the caste system intolerable? | 39.7 
2 Should it be abolished? ; | 36.6 
3. Do you try to find one’s caste & religion before 
interacting freely? 44.0 
4. Do you believe in the karma-dharma theory? 50.0 


5. Are governmental measures to help the lower 


castes satisfactory? 70.0 

6. Are you in favour of reserved seats in education? tiie 

7. In Parliament and Legislatures? : 52.2 

8. Are communal hostels harmful to progress? 53.0 
Ss ‘ 


food and marriage.” ‘‘The inter-caste differences pointed to 
a general trend indicating that Brahmins showed lowest 
incidence of change in attitudes, followed by Sudras...’""" 


The Sudras for example had the highest percentage of . 
those who believed in the karma-dharma theory. Though 
Anant thinks that “‘the reported attitudes do indicate a signi- 
ficant change in traditional attitudes and offer a hopeful sign 


16. p.139. In fact, there is ‘’a strong resistence to inter-caste marriages”, still more 
“to a Harijan girl than to alow caste girl’’. Only 31.4% and 21.7% of caste 
respondents are willing to marry them. As expected, many caste Hindus are 
‘sticking to the caste rules in areas of intimate interaction’ (p. 134). ‘‘Harijans, 
perception of caste prejudice is very much similar to caste Hindus’ reported 
attitudes towards them” (p. 135). 42% of the Harijans say that they are freely 
admitted to the temple and 50% to the use of wells; only 33% of them are 
satisfied with their representation in Parliament, State Legislatures and govern- 
ment jobs, but 50% find that they have the same opportunities for advancement 
in modern India. Only 20.6% of caste respondents are ready to accept 


Harijans in their house as tenants, and hardly any of them (0.9%) people of 
other religions |! 


* 


17. p. 134. 
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for the future’’,'® one notices that Much progress has still to be 
made: 50%, of the respondents believed in the karma-dharma 
theory and 56% tried to find one’s caste and religion before 
interacting freely, while more than 60% did not consider the caste 
system intolerable and to be abolised! 


Another insight should be added here. According to 
Beteille, the concern for status assumes new forms in modern India: 
“The contemporary significance of caste is to be sought not so 
much in any set of actual divisions in the population as in the 
extent to which the socia! value placed on status and hierarchy 


‘continues to hold its ground... It would be hard to deny that 


ritual concerns in general and the concern with purity and 
pollution in particular have declined, at least among certain 
sections of Indian society. It would, however, be wrong to 
conclude that the preoccupation with status has on this 
account become less keen. On the contrary, many new 
conceptions of status are emerging which appear to be no less 
invidious than those of the past.’’’® 


& 


Caste and Class 


Let us now examine the relationship between caste and 
economics in modern India. After a review of the operation of 
these two. factors in the past, we shall list the main trends of 
change in recent times and investigate the findings of Bhatt’'s 
extensive and balanced study on this subject. 


In the feudal society, the caste system was very well 
integrated with the rather closed village economy, the 
localized market, and the joint family. The whole social order 
was strongly sanctioned by religion and people, to a great 
extent, lived in a world of status, where economic factors 
were not necessarily the mostimportant. In such a society, 
there was however a high congruence between the social, 
economic and political orders. The caste system possessed 
an occupational basis legitimized by the karma-dharma 
world-view. The degree of education directly varied with the 
social position of the caste. in short, caste played a prepon- 
derant role and one’s status, occupation, and education were 
closely associated with one’s birth. Giving little scope for 
personal achievement and mobility, this system was charac- 
terised as highly static, hierarchical, unequal, ascriptive and 


closed. 
re 


18.. 0: 135. 


19. “The Concern for Status, New and Old Hierarchies’, in ‘‘The Times of India’, 
25 Sept 1978. For details, see Beteille, ‘Castes, Old and New”, pp. 204-28. 
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Several empirical studies’” have shown that, under the — 
impact of capitalism and modernization, certain cleavages have 
begun to appear in the caste system. Experts more or less agree 
onthe following change trends. First, the socio-economic order 
has lost, especially in the cities, much of the culturo-religious 
sanction it enjoyed. Second, economic criteria are gaining 
ground as status determinants, while heredity and caste are 
becoming less important.” Third, the vocational basis of 
caste has been weakened and _ individual mobility has 
increased within each caste, thus creating a greater inter- 
caste variety and heterogeneity and splitting each caste into 
various classes Fourth, the relationship between dominant 
castes and the socio-economic hierarchy remains very strong 
and the low castes and Harijans in particular clearly remain 
at the bottom of society.” Fifth, as we shall explain later 
on, the castes often assume new roles and become socio- 
economic organizations and pressure groups. Sixth, these 
various factors have given rise to a greater polarization, both 
within and among the castes, 


As an illustration, it might be good to give here 
Beteille’s findings in his study of a Tanjore. village: 
“Today there are many areas of life which are becoming 
progressively ‘caste-free’. Thus Jlandownership, occu- 
pation, and even education are not to the same extent 
dependent upon caste... Ownership of land passes more easily 
from one set of people to another, and new classes tend to 
develop... Joday class positions have acquired a certain measure 
of autonomy. The class system has in. part detached itself from 
the caste structure, although...class positions in the village 
are by no means entirely, or even largely, ‘caste-free’.’"> In 
another Tanjore village study, K. Gough shows how “‘the caste 
community is no longer homogeneous in occupation and wealth’ 


* \ 

20. The studies of Beteille, Bailey, Mayer, Bhatt and those edited by Mckim 
Marriott in ‘‘Village India’, deserve special attention. For references, see 
Bhatt’s bibliography. For recent analyses of these data, see Ajit Roy, Lieten 
and especially P.C, Joshi in EPW 1979, pp 307-11, 317-9 & 359-65. 


21, Anant wrote; ‘‘When asked whether one’s work rather than one’s caste 
determined one’s status in society, about 80 per cent of the respondents said 
‘yes’ (p. 133), Though this figure is- too high for villages, the trend seems 
clear. Srinivas observes that some Westernized urban-dwellers are “‘living 
minimally in the universe of caste and maximally in class’’ (in Singer, p. 197). 


22. Roy, Lieten, and Joshi prove statements thre2 and four in their articles in EPW, 


23, ‘Caste, Class...", pp. 5, 221 & nae: 
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‘and how ‘’’Caste is today a limiting rather than a determining 
factor in the choice of occupation” * 


Bhatt’s extensive sample study—his team interviewed, 
between 1966 and 1972, a cross-section of the adult popula- 
tion (1,757 male Hindus) of 120 rural and 20 urban 
communities of the four states of U.P., A.P., Gujarat and West 
Bengal**— can help us to quantify the above-mentioned general 
trends. Bhatt arrives at the following conclusions on ‘‘Caste 


and Class’. In respect to education, ‘‘the overall pattern of 
higher the caste, higher the education is maintained”. For 
example, -'73% of the Harijans continue to be illiterate as 


compared to only 4 % other High Castes and 16% Brahmins."’”® 
There is also a strong correlation between caste and income. 
For example, ‘‘70% of the Harijans and 60% of the low-status 
castes are found in the two bottom categories of income”’.” 
In spite of a greater flexibility than in former times, Bhatt’s 
data moreover showed ‘‘a considerable correlation between 
caste status and occupational status in India today’. The 
available evidence from various ,studies moreover indicates 
that ‘lower status castes are more likely to continue with 
their traditional occupation than high status castes”. If a 
change takes place, “lower status castes generally move to 
lower status occupations’’.”® There is also a good degree of 
congruence between Caste and material possessions, such as 


‘ . 9 
watch, radio, conveyance, savings account, etc.” 


If one takes these four factors into account to determine 
the -socio-economic status (SES), “‘the Brahmins and other 
High Castes are most privileged, while the Low Castes and the 
Harijans are the most deprived’’.° As expected, the Brahmins 
and other High Castes are also the most urbanized and have 


—————— eel 


24. Quoted by Joshi, p. 363. 


25. pp. 200-4. This well-documented book contains 70 tables and 15 figures 
26. pp. 29 & 28, cf. pp. 24-9. 

27. pp. 30-3. 

28. pp. 39 & 36-7. 


29. pp.42 & 44. 


30. p. 43. After classifying the people interviewed intO Six economic Strata, Bhatt 
found that 58% and 76% of the Brahmins and other High Castes were 
respectively in the top two strata compared to only 24% and 8% of the Low 
Castes and Harijans. On the other hand, 41% and 62% of the Low Castes and 


Harijans were in the two Icwest strata. 
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- 3 A 4 
the greatest exposure to mass media Though agreeing with 


Beteille, Bailey and Mayer, that the relationship between caste ~ 


io- ic hierarchies is steadily decreasing, Bhatt 
a - beg te in India, the socio economic hierarchy 
is stacked against those whose position is low in caste hierarchy. 
These inequalities are more striking between the Harijans and 
low castes on the one hand, and the Brahmins and other high 
castes on the other hand. On the whole, there is still 


considerable amount of correspondence between caste status and 


socio-economic status."’** Table VI, given below inthe section 
on ‘Caste and Power”, very clearly shows this congruence 


K. N Raj has also analysed the data on caste and occupa- 
tion provided by the National Sample Survey of 1952. Table III 
sums up his findings. Raj comments: ‘That there is a 
correspondence between ‘caste’ and ‘class’ at the two 
extremes appears to be thus borne out by the figures. But it 
is also clear—particularly in the intermediate categories—that 
class cuts across Caste division. Thus nearly 7% lower caste 
households. in the rural areas are ‘farmer’ households, and 
the number of lower caste Households among the _ total 
number of ‘cultivator’ households works out to well over 40%... 
Similarly, more than 18% of the middie caste households, 
it would appear, were ‘agricultural labourers’ and ‘share- 
croppers’. The number of rural Hindu households belonging 
to these two categories was 13.3 millions of which the middle 
caste accounted for 2.2 millions. Approximately one out of 
every Six households occupied as agricultural labourers and 
share-croppers in the rural areas belong to the middle caste 


group.”"** Table Ill thus clearly reveals the growing class 
differentiation within castes. 


The present transformation of the caste system does not 
mean better economic conditions for the Low Castes and 
Harijans. Sarkar has very well described how, in fact, the 
contrary is true The gap between the upper and lower castes 
has indeed considerably widened since the British conquest and 
even after the Independence, for the upper castes were quick 
to seize the new development Opportunities, while the lower 
Ones saw the ancient caste rules that protected them crumble 


32. p.75,cf. pp 72-6. 


33 ‘Caste and Regional Factors. in Economic Development’, 


“Tensions in Economic Development in South East Asia”’ 
by Lieten, p 361, 
on p. 363 


in J C. Daruvala, 


, 1961, p.111, quoted 
Table Ill, taken from the same book, is also given by Lieten 
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and their economic position worsen. “‘There were, of course, 
a few exceptions; some upper-caste members were defeated 
in. the competition and became as poor as the majority 
of the lower castes, and a few among the lower castes 
became rich and used their caste loyalties for drawing further 
political and economic dividends from the new regime. These 
however were exceptions; the vast majority Of the sudras 
and untouchables remained as poor as ever, or became much 
poorer than before.’’ Arecent survey of bonded labourers in 
the Palamau district of Bihar for example revealed that 93% 
of the masters were from the upper castes, while 72 and 28% 
of the bonded labourers respectively belonged to the scheduled 
castes andtribes Today, the low castes desperately try ‘to 
survive the cruel and unbridled system of exploitation that has 
been let loose on them.’'*! As beteille observed, “it is clear 
that /nequalities continue to exist, although... in an environment 
which allows greater scope to individual mobility. On the other 
hand, social life becomes invested with greater uncertainty (and 
competition) and this uncertainty appears to act primarily to the 
disadvantage of the underprivileged.**** 


From High Caste 
to Upper Class ; 


From Low Caste 
To Poor Labourer 


The Incomplete Metamorphosis 


REL TET A SSS RSENS 


34. Sarkar, pp. 25-8, 


35. “Studies in Agrarian Social Structure,” Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974, 


p. 110. 
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Caste and Power 


The current discussion on caste and politics focuses on 
various interrelated issues such as the_ indentification of 
dominant castes” and their ‘‘bases of dominance”, the 
correlation (degree of congruence) between caste, class and 
power; and the impact of caste and politics on each other. 


To assess the relationship between caste, class and 
power, several empirical studies tried to identify the «dominant 
caste’’*® of a village or region as well as the factors that contri- 
buted to its power. it might be good to mention some of them. 
Cohn showed that high castes dominated in 7 out of 12 
viNages he surveyed in the 1940s and 50s; he moreover noted 
that ‘‘economic control, primarily in relation to... land, is 
central to dominance’’.”' In the light of his fieldwork 
conducted in 6 villages of Rajasthan in 1965-66, Sharma 
asserted that ‘‘the hierarchies of caste, class and power... 


coincide to a great extent in the village power structure”; “the 
traditional caste and class groups continue to be powerful 
and influential’’..> He further explained: ‘’The higher caste 


end class persons are highly politicized and form the key 
influentials in the villages. They hold formal offices of power 


and prestige. They also exercise influence even. without 
holding the formal offices... in the various institutions... The 
agricultural workers and ‘untouchables’ form the.... lowest 


stratum in the power hierarchy.’'** 


Beteille noticed greater changes in his 1961-62 study of 
the village of Sripuram: ‘‘Changes in the distribution of power 
seem to have been of a more radical nature than those in the 
caste structure... The distribution of power has acquired a 
very dynamic character over the last two decades. In some 
ways the traditional! relationship between caste and power 
has been reversed. Whereas in the past power was 
concentrated in the hands of Brahmins, today the village 


panchayat is controlied by Non-Brahmins and the traditional 


elite is being pushed into the background. Power has 


———— rs 
36. This concept was first proposed by Srinivas in “The Dominant Caste in 


Rampura”, in American Anthropologist, 1959. According to him, the factors 
‘that helped a caste to become “‘dominant’’ were numerical strength, high status, 
economic power, and education. Srinivas did not clearly distinguish between 
“dominance” and ‘’bases of dominance” (Bhatt, in Srinivas, “Dimensions .. .°° 


p. 298). 
37. On this, see Bhatt, ibid., pp. 307 & 303. 


38. pp. 193-4 & VI-VII. Fer details, see pp. 191-6 & 208-11. 


39. pp. 209 & 196. 
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also become independent of class to a greater extent than in on 
the past. Ownership of land is no longer the decisive factor in 
acquiring power. Numerical support and a strategic position 
in the party machinery play an important part. Adult franchise 
and Panchayati Raj have introduced new processes into viilage 
society. The struggle for power has become a pervasive 
phenomenon.’’”° 


In his broad sample study, Bhatt clearly recognized new 
dominant castes and new bases of dominance. Tables IV and V 


illustrate his findings.*’ The Middle Castes, the Lower-Middle 
Castes and Rajputs, the Brahmins, etc., form the new hierarchy. — 


TABLE IV 


: INFLUENTIAL CASTES 


Castes considered influential . By % of respondents 
Brahmins coe 
Rajputs 16 
Other High 2 
Middle 26 
Lower Middle 16 
Low 11 
Harijans a 
Tribals © 1 
Muslims 10 

Total — 100 

Jaicisessilespaeiiiniiaslnanatesind 


_ 40. “Caste, Class...” po. 220-1. 


41. For details on this Survey, see above p. 27, Tables IV and V are 


respective'y adapted from ‘Caste... ." (p. 92, cf. pp. 91 -4) and ‘‘Dimensions...”’ 
(p. 307, cf. pp. 302-10). On the declining role of ritual status, see Bhatt 
(pp. 196-7) and also Anant (p. 61, cf. above pp. 23-5.) 
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TABLE V 


BASES OF DOMINANCE 


Question: Why do you feel this caste to be more influential? 


Answers %. 

| High ritual status 2 
Economic power 32 
Service to the community ag 
Political power and influence 7 
Numerical majority * 38 
Education 4h 
Other 4 
Total 100 


of power. To get political influence, the belonging to a 
majority community and economic power count much more 
than other factors, especially high ritual status. Under the 


‘impact of democracy and its constitutional and legal 
‘measures, the ritual criterion of status is gradually replaced by 
‘new criteria such as education, occupation, political influence 
‘and leadership positions. 


Table Vi helps us to visualize Bhatt’s conclusions on the 
relationships between caste, class and politics. Jn this table, 
the overall socio-economic stratification (SES) is determined 
by four factors, namely education, income, occupation, and 
material possessions. ‘Political orientation” refers to 
partisanship or degree of identification with a party, while 
“‘nbolitical influence’ and ‘political activity” respectively deal 
with the “degree of political efficacy and influence’ as 
perceived by the respondents, and participation in politics 
through ‘voting, campaigning, contacting elite, and coopere- 
tive and organizational activity ; Bhatt comments: Caste 
status per se does Da at 
ivity. us, Caste is n necessari 
Be 2, politicization, Whatever relation caste status 


- 
42. p.11. Table VI is adapted from p 157. 
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has to political activity is because of the intervening effects of the 
$0ci0-economic status... (which) is relatively more open to 
change than a person’s caste Status. In short if the relation- 
Ship between caste status and socio-economic status 
changes, then whatever little relationship caste status 
has with political Orientation, influence or activity would 
e!lso change... However, this Overall pattern had to be 
qualified in that. while both class and politics fave opened 
up, the caste-SES relationship is relatively stronger and more 
congruent than caste-politics relationship. SES jis relatively 
more stratified, less internally differentiated and relatively less 
equalitarian with reference to caste as compared to politics.’’** 
One can easily verify these findings from Table VI. 


Bhatt’s empirical profile of Social Stratification in Modern 
India can be found in table VII.“* If one draws similar profiles 
of A.P, Gujarat, U.P., and West Bengal,*® one observes a 
certain amount of variety in these four regions, especially with 
regard to the position of the Brahmins. They indeed keep the 
first rank in SES in A.P. and U.P.—they hold the second one in 
the two other regions—and in politics in Gujarat and U.P.— 
they hold the second and fourth ranks in A.P. and Gujarat 
politics. As a whole, however, there remains much correspon- 
dence between the social, economic and political orders. 


~ 


TABLE VII 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN MODERN INDIA 


Caste SES Politics 
1. Brahmins 1. Other High 1. Brahmins 
2. Rajputs 2. Brahmins 2. Rajputs 
3. Other High 3. Rajputs, 3. Middle, 

Middie Lower-middle 

4. Middle 4. Other-High 
5. Lower-Middle 5. Low 5. Low, 
6. Low 6. Harijans 6. Harijans 


7. Harijans 


43. pp. 181-2, cf. also pp. 125-6 & 198-9. 


44. Adapted from p.160. Here “politics” includes ‘’political orientation, influence 
and activity’; hence, the differences with Table IV, which considered only 


“political influence”. 


45. For tables and details on these four regions, see Bhatt, pp. 161-73, 
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Singh basically agrees with the previous analyses, but 
adds a new insight by emphasizing the existence of various 
levels of stratification: ‘‘There is evidence that at the village 
and the regional levels... there has been upward social 
mobility in case of the middle castes and middle peasantry. 
The traditional upper castes have bobbie a a in relative 

: even suffered proletarianisation in some 
Sone ena ee The middle castes have also gained political 
influence at the village and the regional levels. At the national 
level, the upper castes and urban middle classes, and not the 
peasants or middle-rank castes with roots in villages, have the 
monopoly over power, new economic opportunities and social 
benefits, The upper castes constitute the Indian power-elite, 
Since this power-elite also controls the decision-making 
processes for the nation as a whole and for the states, its role 
in the system of stratification is most crucial.” he member- 
ship to the elite-categories, however, “‘is structurally still rather 
closed for the lower castes and the poorer classes’. ‘'Tnus, there 
is an unevenness in the openness of the system of social 
stratification... Over the two decades of planned effort for 
economic development, the relative social inequalities among 
the various social strata, especially the upper and the lower 
have increased instead of decreasing.’’*® /n the /ast years, 
however, the middle castes and peasant classes have also gained 
ground at the national /evel.*' 


There is also an important debate on the growth of caste 
organizations, the influence of caste and politics on one another, 
and the role of caste in modern India.‘® Gthurye for example 
contends that caste reasserts itself in modern associations 
which represent new forms of solidarity and caste conscious- 
ness. ‘‘The feeling of caste-solidarity is now so strong that it 
is truly described as caste patriotism... Conflict of claims 
and opposition has thus replaced the old harmony of demand 


* 


[ERLE LETS ROL EG TRIAL GENS, LE GRE STE ARLE PELL IERIE 


46. in Srinivas, “Dimensions... “, pp. 148-52. 


47. For details, see for example P. H. Prasad (in Mainstream no 52, 1979, pp 5-6) 
and P. C. Joshi, ‘‘Peasants and Politics’, in Link, 15 & 18 August, 1979. The 
1980 Lok Sabha elections however constituted a set-back for these groups. 

48. 


For good introductions, see for example Dumont (pp. 264-86), Singh (pp. 26-9), 
Desai (“Social Background. . -", pp. 258-9) and Shinde (in RH, p. 45). On 
caste and politics, we recommend the articles of Shakir (in RH, pp. 27-36) and 
EMS (in SS), the pages of Gabriele Dietrich (“Religion and People’s Organization 
in East Tanjavur’’, CISRS & CLS, 1977, pp. 25-7), and the book of Kothari (ed.) 


(‘Caste in Indian Politics’), especially the chapters of Kothari and Beteille 
(pp. 3-25 & 289-94), Kothari’s book contains several case studies, 


af 
and acceptance.’’*® A whole school—!.P. Desai, Damle, 
Kapadia, B. V. Shah (Baroda), Lambert, Kuppuswamy, Srinivas, 
etc.—followed suit. Noticing the increase in social tensions 
and the extension of castes beyond their limited territorial 
basis, Srinivas remarked that ‘‘one of the short-term effects 
of universal adult franchise is to strengthen caste’’.” 
According to Sarsena, caste has now become stronger and 
more competitive: ‘‘Formerly, caste minimised competition 
and promoted the spirit of live-and-let-live. A loyalty to its 
biradari or brotherhood meant strength of the system as a 
whole. But, for caste to become the basis of economic and 
political enfranchisement and power politics, as well as 
increasing economic competition, it is bound to magnify all its 
worst features.’ Of late Sarkar also argued that the 
uncertain and competitive world of modern India has accen- 
tuated the caste consciousness of the lower castes, for this is 
“the only form of consciousness known to them’. Caste 
organizations, till now. represent their most familiar means of 
self-defence and security. This reinforcement of caste con- 
sciousness has thus often ‘‘delayed the growth of general 
class consciousness and class solidarity among the poorer 


sections of the population’’. Yet, class consciousness is 


developing in a zigzag manner through caste alliances and 
rivalries.” In modern India, it has therefore become normal 
to.speak of ‘‘casteism”’ in politics and other walks of life. 


On the other hand, several experts consider these trends 
as disruptive of caste- Bailey,and Gough are for example of 
that opinion. According to Leach, when castes act “in 
competition against like groups of different castes...they are 
acting in defiance of caste principles.""°* Dumont similarly 
argues that the caste system ‘does not only consist of 
solidarities’’, but also entails interdependence and hierarchy. 
With the weakening of these two elements, it would certainly 
be a mistake to speak of reinforcement. Infact, revoltis a 


49. Quoted by Dumont, pp. 268-9. 
50. “Caste in Modern india’, p. 75. 
51. in Romesh Thapar (ed.), “Tribe, Caste... °’, p. 68. 


52. pp. 27-8. According to Sarkar, caste consciousness is however diminishing 
among the upper castes. 


63. Quoted by Beteille, in Kothari (ed.), p. 291. 
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sign of emancipation and progress.’ These authors moreover 
emphasize that caste assumes new roles and functions In 
modern India. According to Dumont, what used to be a 
caste system with a religious basis is tending to become a 
collection of closed groupings corresponding to modern ideas 
of social stratification.” Shinde fully agrees: ‘The caste 
associations are competing for a larger share for their 
members in the benefits of national development so they are 
progressively assuming the form of interest groups pressing 
and pursuing secular interests... When these associations try 
to consolidate their strength by abolishing sub-caste distinc- 
tions, they are clearly aspiring to become ‘political units’- In 
this case caste is not a status group but an interest group 
striving to achieve economic and political benefits.”°* Kothari 
also insists that politics secularises caste. Ultimately, “itis 
not politics that gets caste-ridden; it is caste that gets 
politicized.’’ ‘It is secularisation...through...political involve- 
ment that is leading to a break-up of the old order and is 
gradually forging a reintegration on secular-associational 
grounds.’’™ 


Despite a variety of viewpoints, the following conclusions 
therefore seem to emerge. First, caste has played and still plays a 
significant role in Indian politics. Hence, it is unavoidable that 
such a deep rooted institution be taken into account in socio- 
economic and political organizations. Second, caste is not any 
more the only or even the main factor in politics, for class con- 
siderations are gaining ground. Third, castes are becoming 
increasingly secularized under the impact of capitalism and 
democracy. They indeed progressively assume new functions and 
roles—such as those of socio-economic and political pressure 


54. pp. 273 & 379 note 112 f. On this, see also. EMS in EPW, pp. 331-3. Shinde 
further points out that the “mutual interdependence of castes” is vanishing (in 
RH, p. 45). Beteille (in Kothari, p. 291) and Desai (‘Social Background..."’, 
p. 258) speak of the dual roles of castes, while Singh distinguishes between 
“integrative and alienative caste movements” (p. 26). 


55. p. 378 note 112 e. See also EMS, p. 333. 
56. in RH, p. 45. 


57. pp. 20 & 23. 


58. On this, see EMS, in SS, pp. 3-4 & 25. According to Kothari, it is true that 
“the electoral system has given a new lease of lifeto caste identification’. 
Yet, “it is precisely because the legitimacy of caste as the only basis of political 
power has been eroded that caste calculations have increased”. Such 
calculations were not needed when certain castes were omnipotent, Today, 
caste is a ‘‘variable in politics along with many other variables’’ (p. 25 note 11), 
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_ groups—and thus eater into a complex process of transformation 
involving, among other things, inter-caste collaboration and even a 
certain fusion of sub-caste.** This is how caste and politics 
influence one another. 


Conclusion 


How much has the caste system evolved in modern India ? 
And what is the nature of this change? These two questions 
are very different, for the former deals with the degree or 
extent of change and the latter with its structure and signifi- 
cance. And a small degree of change can be highly significant if 
jt is a structural change. Let us now sum up our findings and 
assess, in the light of the understanding of caste explained 
in the first chapter, the extent and nature of change in the 
caste system. 


In previous pages, we have described the changes that 
have taken place in the caste system with regard to its 
culturo-religious, economic and political dimensions. Under 
the impact of capitalistic and democratic ideals and practices, 
the Hindu world-view that supported the caste system has 
been profoundly affected: the mythological view of caste was 
abandoned by large sections of people, and the values of 
equality, achievement and competition, so contrary to the 
birth principle of status, gained much ground. Important 
changes also took place in Hindu social life (physical contacts" 
with Harijans, common wells and temples, etc.), while private 
life remained much more traditional (restrictions concerning 
acceptance of food, marriage, etc.). In the economic field, the 
following evolution was noticed: the economic order has, to 
@ great extent, lost its religious sanction and economic criteria 
have become more crucial to determine one’s status; the 
occupational basis of caste has been considerably weakened, 
bringing about greater mobility and heterogeneity and the 
gradual splitting of each caste into classes; in several 
instances, castes have acted as socio-economic pressure 
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59. Kothari explains: . “Secular involvement... has... exposed caste and 
communal ties as by themselves patently inadequate and often prejudicial for the 
building of stable support. For one thing castes, where they are large, are not 
homogeneous and where they are small, not enough of a numerical force. 
Second, too close an identification with one caste alienates other castes. 
Third, political parties gain stability only by involving all major sections of the 
community. Finally, the politicisation of caste makes for outward-looking, 
upward-moving orientations and as this results in the phenomenon of multiple 
memberships and overlapping identities, the-esult is highly secular for the polity 
as well as the society at large’’ (pp. 19-20). On this, see also Shakir, in RH, 
pp. 31. 32 & 34. 
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groups and tensions have thus increased... Yet, there remains 
a high degree of congruence between caste and class, for the 
upper and lower castes basically continue to hold the same 


positions in the economic field. 


Significant changes have finally occurred in the political 
sphere: middle castes have, as a whole, become “dominant” at 
the local and regional levels, and have even gained some 
ground, in the last few years, at the national level; the role of 
ritual status in acquiring power has moreover greatly dimini- 
shed and criteria such as numerical strength, economic power, 
and political contacts are becoming predominant; though not 
the only or even the main factor in politics, castes continue to 
play an important role as pressure groups and sources of 
votes. The correlation between caste and politics is not very 
strong and politics progressively secularises caste. Though the 
extent of these changes greatly differs according to regions, social 
backgrounds, levels of urbanization and education, etc., the. trends 
we have described are steadily developing. Further studies, 
tad on caste and class consciousness, remain very much 
needed. ‘ 


Anthropologists generally agree with our description of 
changes in the caste system. Yet, On account of various 
understandings of society and of the structure of the caste 
system, there is a variety of opinions on the significance of 
these changes. Some specialists like Dumont feel that there 
_is no “essential transformation of the system, but only a 
change involving its minor areas... There has been change in 
the society and not change of the society’. We strongly 
disagree with this view. Our analysis has indeed shown that 
modern India fundamentally challenges the caste System. The 
specific characteristics Of castes in the culturo-religious, 
economic, and political orders are losing ground. The very 
structure of the system is at stake. And this remains basically 
true whether one adopts the economic, ideological, or ‘‘social 
status’’ theory of caste. In modern India, the ideological 
support of the system, the ritual bases for status, and the 
traditional division of occupations are being weakened day by 
day. Castes are progressively secularized and become socio- 
economic and political groups. In short they are getting 
transformed into classes. 


If one notices a high Correlation between caste and class 
and a weaker one between caste and power, it does not 
necessarily mean that the caste system persists. Western 
societies possess a hierarchy, but this does not make them 
caste societies. In India, the upper castes are gradually 
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becoming rich and powerful classes and the lower castes poor and 
weak ones. The hierarchical order may remain more or less the 
same, but the system itself is changing. Each caste is also splitting 
into classes. In spite of the fact that /arge sections of the popula- 
tion still move in a semi-feudal economy and that various feudal 
features become somewhat integrated in the capitalist system, 
castes are merging into classes. Secular and competitive class- 
like elements enter into the caste consciousness of the people and 
transform it into class consciousness. This historical process 
steadily takes place, inthe same way as Western feudal societies 
have been transformed into capitalist societies and their «-estates’’ 
into classes... 


A final remark may prevent misunderstandings. One should 
not conclude, from this second chapter, that caste has become a 


_ negligible factor in modern India. This study has legitimately 


been focussed on change. When Anant for example observed, 
in table Il, that 50% of his respondents did not any more 
believe in the karma-dharma theory, and that 36% of them 
wanted the caste system to be abolished, he was entitled to 
say that significant changes were taking place... Yet, 50% of 
his respondents still believed in the traditional ideology and 
65% more or less wanted the perpetuation of the system |! 
Our last paragraphs also dealt more with the nature and orientation 
of change than with its extent or degree. We nave not said for 
example that caste has already disappeared or that itdoes 
not hold sway in several parts of the country and sections of 
the people. Wemust have asense of history. If we do, we 
will not be surprised that the institution of caste, which had 
such an impact in practically all the sectors of life for more 
than 2000 or 3000 years, continues to exercise its influence in 
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the personal lives of people as well as in economics and 
politics. We will not be surprised either that empirical studies. 
bear this out. It is normal for change to take roots and grow 
as people progressively come in contact with modern capita- 
tism, liberal education, democracy, egalitarian ideologies, etc., 
and as the economy of the country develops. The growth of 
change in the soctal structure of Indian society is indeed a histori- 
cal process. The degree of change therefore varies with 
regions, castes and individuals, but the direction and nature of 
change is already clear. The writing is on the walls: the caste 
system is being structurally transformed. Yet, it is still of great 
importance. 
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3. Caste Movements and 
Struggles 


It might be good to begin this chapter with a few words 
on social movements. Strictly speaking, s0c/al movements are 
organized efforts of a section of the people to bring about either 
partial or total change in the organization and culture of society 
through collective mobilisation. Such movements attempt to 


change the existing system of relationships, norms and values, 


through a process of confrontation and even conflict. The 
members of social movements do not simply want to imitate 


the life-style and customs of privileged groups, but rather to 


challenge and wrest away their monopoly of economic, 
political, educational, cultural and religious goods and services. 
Inspired by a protest ideology, these members seek to 
remove their relative deprivation by rising against their oppo- 
nents, sometime called ‘‘opposition reference groups.’”’ Taken 
in a broader sense, social movements also include tess 
ideologically motivated and conflictual efforts. 


Social movements can be studied and classified from 
various viewpoints. With regard to goals and means, one 
should identify different levels and kinds of structural changes 
as well as their more or less related strategies and distinguish 
between reform, transformation and revolution. Reformative 
changes are partial and gradual changes in the value system 
and the corresponding system of social relations, as for 
example those brought about by the devotional movements of 
medieval India and the Arya Samaj and Bramo Samaj of 
British India. 7ransformative changes are characterised by more 
intense and widespread changes in values and by middle level 
structural changes in the distribution of power and the 
allocation of resurces, benefits and privileges. ‘‘The element 
of conflict here acquires a sharper focus than that in the 
reform movements. The backward class movements belong 
to the category of transformative movements.” Revolu- 
tionary changes refer to ‘‘radical changes in the total social 
and cultural system. The changes are wholesale and sudden 
and are often associated with violence. Revolutionary 
movements are characterized by class conflict and are 
associated with political parties based on a carefully formula- 
ted ideology and a programme of action. The revolutions in 
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4. On this, see Rao, pp. vii, 1, 12-17 & 242-56. 
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Russia and China are examples.’’” From the viewpoint of 
leadership, one should distinguish the anti-caste movements 
mainly led by caste Hindus from those organized by the dalits. 
The latter are usually more radical in their aims and militant 
in their approach. With regard’ to the groups in opposition, 
one can single out three types of movements: anti-Brahmin 
movements, movements where lower and intermediate caste 
Hindus confront the upper castes, and movements in which 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) rise against caste Hindus.* 


This chapter deals with ‘‘Caste Movements and Struggles’’. 
We try to be attentive both to the historical evolution of India 
and its regional diversity. After briefly describing the wider 
social and political context in ‘‘Caste and British Rule’, we 
successively consider the various pre-lndependence move- 
ments, which more or less deeply challenged the caste system, 


under the following headings: ‘‘Social Reform Movements”, 
“Caste and the Nationalist Movement’, “‘The Anti-Brahmin 
Movements”, ‘The Dalit Movements”, and ‘’Caste and the Left 
Movement’’. ‘’Caste and the Indian Constitution’ then high- 


lights the new social and political context that appeared after 
1947 and situated the ‘'Post-Independence Movements and 
Struggles’’. On account of the importance and actuality of 
this question, we finally add a section on “‘The Reservation 
Debate”, 


Caste and British Rule‘ 


_ British rule had important, but ambivalent, consequences on 
the caste system. There is no doubt that this regime fostered 
economic, political, ideological and educational processes that 
deeply challenged, on the long-run, the feudal caste structure 
of Indian society.’ It introduced new social forces in our 
country. European culture and civilization confronted Indians 
with new ideas of science, equality and freedom, and 
acted as a leaven which progressively transformed our 
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2. ibid., pp. 254-5 & 16, : 


3. ibid., pp. 10-12. 


4. See for example Rao (pp. 6 & 230-4), Desai (“Social Background .. .”’, pp. 
256-8 & 268-9), Shakir and Shinde (in RH, pp. 27-8 & 42-5); and Ranadive, 


Ram, Patankar-Omvedt and Pandit (in EPW 1979, pp. 337 & 341, 384, 411-3 & 
420, 427 & 432-3), 
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fnstitutions, including caste. In fact, British rule antagonized 
_ the reactionary and conservative forces of Indian society in 
_ the first half of the 19th century and was thus partly 
responsible for the mutiny and revolt of 1857-58. Yet, British 
policies became much more ambiguous thereafter and compro- 
mised with the reactionary forces of Indian caste feudalism.® 
The main thrust towards Capitalism and modernization could 
not however be stopped and therefore continued, but with the 

_ integration and even reinforcement of various feudal elements. 


After this revolt, the British Government in India indeed 
edopted a policy of non-interference in social and religious 
matters that basically maintained caste distinctions. H.N. 
Brailsford clearly acknowledged this fact: ‘Our official policy 
...tolerated social Customs injurious to health, notably child 
marriage, and accepted even untouchability as an immutable 
fact in an environment it dared not alter. Our courts, as time 
went on, took to administering Hindu law with an almost 
antiquarian fidelity. The result of this attitude was unques- 

—  tionably to stereotype the past in a land that never has 
_ discarded it with ease." Patankar and Omvedt well explained 
how British law-—in spite of its formal content which 
Granted the low castes equal accessto the law and to 
public facilities like schools, wells and roads—helped to 
reinforce the caste system: ‘‘Religious and rituai restrictions 
(eg. the exclusion of lower castes from temples) were enforced — 

by the courts, defilement of religious restrictions was treated 
@s a.criminal offence and so punished, and courts refused to 
take action against upper castes who acted on their own to 
‘discipline’ —ie., terrorise and punish —low castes who tried to 
rebel and...rebellious upper-caste ‘reformers’.’ Such practices 
“were generally upheld on the grounds that these were 
‘private’ religious matters.’ In their attempt to get the 


6 On this, see the CSA booklets ‘British Rule’ (pp. 53-6) and “The Independence 
Movement” (pp. 9-11). 


7. Quoted by Desai, ‘Social Background...”, p 269. Middleton, one of the two 
superintendents of the 1921 Census, even added: ‘Our land records and official 
documents have added iron bonds to the old rigidity of caste... We pigeon- 
holed every one by caste and if we could not find a true caste for them, labelled 
them with the name of an hereditary occupation. We deplore the caste system 
and its effects on social and economic problems, but we are largely responsible 
for the system we deplore... Government's passion for labels and pigeon-holes 
has led to a crystallization of the caste system.” (quoted ibid., p. 256). 


8. In EPW 1979, p. 411. Though we disagree with the authors on “the main 
effect of British Raj’, this paragraph owes much to the pages of Patankar and 
Omvedt on “Colonial Rule and the Maintenance of Feudalism’ (ibid., pp. 
411-3), 
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political support of the rural landlords and feudal classes, the 
British rulers as a whole strengthened their position and let 
the feudal system operate without much change until 
Independence. The caste system also strongly influenced the 
more modern sectors of the economy: the ‘educated elite’’ 
remained mainly composed of higher castes and the emerging 
working class was often recruited and divided along caste 
lines. In this way, the traditional inequalities were integrated 
in the new system. To maintain its power, the British 
Government thus ‘‘respected’’ and even encouraged Indian caste 
feudalism. 


British policies towards the caste system however changed 
in the 20th century. After the 1857-58 revolt the British 
Government had followed a ‘‘divide and rule’’ policy towards 
Hindus and Muslims. During the first great wave of nationalist 
struggle for freedom (1905-11), the Morley-Minto reforms of 
1909 recognized the political identity of the Muslims and their 
right for separate representation.” Soon, most dalit leaders 
sought separate electorates for their own community and the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1919 officially sanctioned 
this principle. The British further enhanced the political 
importance of the SCs by giving them special representatives at 
the Round Table Conferences. The latter defended separate 
representation for the Depressed Classes, an idea which was 
once again adopted by the British in the 1932 Communal 
Award. The British moreover ‘pursued a policy of social 
welfare with regard to the Depressed Classes’’. They for 
example gave preference to employing SCs _ in the lower posts 
of government services. In Bombay, their administration ‘‘was 
firm in handling private educational institutions which did not 
admit untouchable students”. “The British also encouraged 
and supported the non-Brahmins in their fight against the 
Brahmins.’ Through such measures, the British followed a 
policy of special treatment for the SCs. As a result, the SCs 
generally felt that ‘‘the British either promoted or supported 
their cause for gaining basic civic and ritual rights.'’’° ’ 


One can conclude that the policies of the British towards the 
caste system were mainly determined by their economic and 
political interests. They did very /ittle for the SCs till the J/atter 
organized themselves and till the nationalist threat made it impera- 
tive to win them over. Though some liberal-minded Britishers 
were undoubtedly inspired by more noble motives, the 
decisions of the British Government were, on the whole, 
dictated by the interests of the British people rather than those 


9. For details, see ‘‘The Independence Movement”, op. cit., pp. 21-3. 


10. Rao, pp. 232-3, cf, also p. 6, 
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of the Indf&ns. This is why the British let down the SCs for 
several decades, then began to grant them various conces- 
sions. As we shall later see, they thus succeeded to divide 
and weaken the nationalist movement. On the other hand. it 
_ ghould be emphasized that it was ‘‘the prevalent caste inequa- 
 dity, the monstruous oppression of the untouchables at the 
hands of the Hindus, and the communal barriers between 
- Hindus and Muslims (that) enabled them to play this game.’”" 
_ However questionable might have been their intentions, the 
British thus defended certain objective interests of the SCs in 
the 20th century. In fact, there was then a certain coincidence 
_ of interests between the British and the SCs. It can therefore 
‘be said that the British Government made a positive contri- 
~ bution to the social transformation of india, for its liberal 
policies generally supported the movements of low caste 
Hindus and dalits in the last three or four decades before 
_ Independence. In this respect, British rule played a more 
progressive role than most of the princely States.” 


. 


~ Social Reform Movements*® 


____—~- Protest movements against caste have a long history. They 
often ted to the creation of new religious sects, which rendered 
social mobility possible through conversion and challenged the 
_ birth principle of caste hierarchy. Jainism and Buddhism thus 
_ attacked caste tyranny in the name of human brotherhood. 
“Though they did not fully condemn caste, Buddha and his 
followers indeed regarded character, and not birth, as the real 
test of caste. The Buddhist opposition to the Vedas and the 
Brahmins assumed a great significance in this century, for it 
inspired people like Naicker and especially Ambedkar. in. the 

Ww twelfth century the Lingayats stood against the monopolistic 
claims of the Brahmins in the Deccan. The sudras did the 
same in Maharashtra in the next century. Later on, numerous 
‘saints, poets and social reformers also attacked the caste 
system on moral, religious and humaniterian grounds: 
Mahavira, Basavesvara, Ramanuja, Ramananda, Kabir, 
Tukaram, Nanak, Raidas Namdev, Dadu Dayal, Narsi Mehta, 
Chantanya, Akka Mahadevi, etc. Most of these persons be- 
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11. Ranadive, in EPW 1979, p. 341. 


12. For details, see Rao. pp. 230-2. Mysore, Kolhapur, Sholapur and Baroda were 
among the native states that followed liberal policies. 


13. See for example Rao (pp. 7-9), Desai (‘‘Social Background...”, pp. 253-6 & 
265-6), Ghose (pp. 265-70), Kuppuswamy (pp. 127-31), Shakir and Shinde 
(in RH, pp. 29 & 44-5), and Ranadive and Pandit in EPW 1979, pp 343 & 
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longed to the bhakti movement. In spite of such protests 
caste increasingly grew in rigidity. 


During British rule, Christian missionaries were the first t 
oppose the caste system; they combined evangelization witt 
education and welfare measures. Several revivalist move 
ments appeared in the 19th and 20th centuries to reinterpret 
modernize and purify Hinduism. They often imitated the 
methods of Christian missionaries. Some of these movements 
like the Arya Samaj, mainly aimed at preventing conversions 
to Christianity, while others were more concerned with educa 
tional uplift and social welfare. Under its founder, Ran 
Mohan Roy, the Brahmo Samaj fought against the evils 0 
caste and untouchability; inthe early 1880s, the movemen 
radicalized itself under the leadership of D. Tagore and K.C 
Sen and repudiated the whole caste system. The Bombai 
Prarthana Samaj followed: Suit, while the miider Arya Same 
tried to eliminate sub-castes and to return to the original fou 
varnas. Various organizations like the National Socia 
Conference, the Ramakrishna Mission of Swami Vivekananda 
the TheoSophical Society of Mrs. Annie Besant, and thi 
Servants of India Society of Gokhale also worked for thi 
Depressed Classes, especially in the field of education. Severa 
other social reformers and philosophers are worth mentioning 
V.R. Shinde, R. Rao, N.G. Chandavargar, Telang, Ranade 
Malabari, Narmad, Lajpat Rai, R. Tagore, etc. 


Thanks to these pioneers, various superstitions were attacke 
and liberal ideas became more widespread. The way was thu 
prepared for more radical efforts. The severe limitations of thes 
movements, generally dominated by the Brahmins and upper caste: 
should however be emphasized for they basically failed to involv 
the low castes and to struggle for their socio-economic and politicé 
rights. Intruth, most of these movements and their proponent 
were more oriented towards reforms that concerned the uppé 
layers of Hindu society--e.g., the family system and the treatmer 
of women--than towards the abolition of the caste system. 


Caste and the Nationalist Movement 


The INC excluded the question of social reform from it 
programme in the first thirty-two years of its existence. Th 


14. On the INC and Gandhi, see for example R.C. Majumdar (in “Struggle f 


Freedom’’, Vol Xi of “The History and Culture of the Indian People’’ Bharati 
Vidya Bhavan, 2nd edition, Bombay, 1978, pp. 999-1012), Rao (p. 23: 
Kuppuswamy (pp. 140-51), Desai (pp. 260 & 266-7), Ghose (pp. 270-5 
Shakir (in RH, pp. 29-30), and, in EPW 1979, Roy, Ranadive, Patankar-Omvec 
and Pandit (pp. 303-4, 341, 417-20 & 429). Several of these authors also spe 
of Ambedkar. For a strong indictment of the revivalist character of the national 
movement, see EMS's article in EPW 1979, pp. 329-36, 
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Congress then possessed a rather strong anti-reform section. 


Tilak for example felt that all Indians should unite against the 
British Government and give priority to political reform. He 
moreover thought that the Indian social system was not basi- 
cally wrong. In 18965, this anti-reform group even opposed the 
_use of the Congress pandal by the Social Conference. In the 
20th century, pressures however slowly mounted against 
‘the INC’s neglect of social reform. By 1910, the SCs had indeed 
organized their own associations to ventilate their grievances 
and demand their rights... The Muslim League, on the other 
hand, asked for communal electorates and claimed that the SCs 
should not be counted as Hindus. As already mentioned, the 
British were also favouring such demands. In August 1917, 
Montagu announced the British intention of granting Responsi- 
ble Government to India. in November, the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society of Chandavargar supported he Congress- 
League scheme of political reforms, but urged the INC to appeal 
for the removal of social disabilities imposed by religion and 
customs upon the SCs. A week later, this body changed its 


mind, asked for special representatives for the untouchables, 


and stated that ‘the administration of India should be largely 
under the control of the British till all classes, and specially the 
Depressed Classes, rise up to a condition to effectually 
participate in the administration of the country.’'!® /t is in this 
context that the INC passed its December 1917 resolution against 
social disabilities to gain the support of the SCs! in the following 
year, the First All-India Depressed Classes Conference, 
attended by many INC leaders, issued an Anti-Untouchability 
Manifesto. By then, the removal of untouchability had become 
a burning political issue, closely connected with the attainment 
of Swaraj. 


What did Gandhi, the mainleaderof the INC, advocate re- 
garding caste and untouchability? All things considered, Gandhi 
stood for the utopian pure state of Hindu society with its 
Original four varnas. "\larna is not a man-made law to be 
imposed or relaxed at will. It is natural to man... Man may 
disregard it to his cost.’"*® Yet, it is fair to add that the 
Mahatma gave an idealised and utopian’ interpretation of 
Hinduism. As Ghose pointed out, Gandhi “rejected all caste 
subdivisions that existed in Hindu society as also the theory 
that caste status was the result of divine reward and punish- 
ment, and he made it clear that in Varna Vyavastha, as he 
understood it, ‘there is absolutely no idea of superiority or 
inferiority, sothat ‘all the bhangis, doctors. lawyers, merchants 


15. Majumdar, p. 1002, cf. pp. 1000—3. 


16. Quoted in “India Today’’, October 1—15, 1978, p. 49. 
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would get the same wages for an honest day’s 
ei “Contrary to the dalit leaders and several social. refor- 


mers, Gandhi therefore refused to oppose the caste system in itself. 


The Mahatma, on the other hand, sternly opposed 
untouchability. tHe had ‘‘no doubt that, if Hindus cling to 
untouchability, Hinduism and Hindus will be swept out of 
-existence.’’® He firmly believed that “untouchability was no 
part of Hinduism”. If it was, he said, “Hinduism was not for 
me.’ According to him, untouchability was 4 sin: To remove 
untouchability is a penance that caste Hindus owe to Hinduism 
and to themselves... Hindus will certainly never deserve free- 
dom, nor get it if they allow their noble religion to be disfigured © 
by the retention of the taint of untouchability. As | love 
Hinduism dearer than life itself, the taint has become for me an 
intolerable burden. Let us not deny God by denying to a fifth of 
our race, the right of association on an equal footing.” 
Gandhi was so keen to ebolish untouchability that he asserted: 
‘'’ would be content to be torn to pieces rather than disown 
the suppressed classes.’"*’ And: "If there is arebirth in store for 
me, | wish to be born a pariah in the midst of pariahs, because 
thereby | would be able to render more effective service to 
them and also be in a better position to plead with other 
communities on their behalf.’’*” 


Gandhi thus strongly refused to postpone social reforms till after 
Independence : -‘’The sooner it is recognized that many of our 
social evils impede our march towards swaraj, the greater 
will be our progress towards our cherished goal. To postpone. 
social reform is not to know the meaning of swaraj '® After 
equating the crimes of Hindus against Harijans with those of 
British against Indians, the Mahatma concluded: ‘'We are no 
better than the brutes unti! we have purged ourselves of the 
sins we have committed against our weaker bretheren.’’** 


- 17. p. 273, quoting Gandhi. 
18. Quoted by Roy, p. 303. 
19. Quoted by Ghose, p. 272. 
20. Quoted by Ranadive, p. 341. 
21. Quoted ibid. | 
22. Quoted by Roy, p. 303. 
23. Quoted by Ghose, p. 272. 
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From the viewpoint of method, Gandhi relied only on welfare 
. measures and conversion of caste Hindus. He excluded confron- 
tation of the SCs with their oppressors and opposed militant 
activism. Asked whether Harijan tabourers shouid retaliate 
against harassment by the landlords, Gandhi replied: ‘‘Those 
Harijans who are oppressed should learn to quit the oppressors” 
lands. The question naturally arises: where should they go...? 
it is the duty of a Harijan sevak to find some work or other for 
such helpless Harijans.’’** Gandhi thus explained the scope of 
his anti-untouchability movement: ‘To create dissatisfaction 
among the Harijans can bring no immediate relief to them and 
can only perpetuate a vicious division amongst Hindus...The 
movement is one of repentance and reparation. Hence itis 
confined, on the one hand, to constructive work among 
Harijans, and, on the other, to conversion of savarnas (caste 
Hindus) by persuassion, agruments and, above all, by correct 
conduct on the part of the reformers.’’** 


In the early 1920s, Gandhi therefore gradually committed 
himself and the INC to the removal of untouchability. He for 
example supported in 1924 the Vaikom Satyagraha (Kerala) to 
open street temples to the untouchables and futher defended, 
in the following year, their access to temples, public wells and 
schools. Afew years after the organization of the early dalit 
movements and of some of their spectacular mass campeaigns 
for temple-entry,” the 1931 Karachi Session of the INC 
‘‘oropounded a programme of fundamental rights which calied 
for equal access for all to public employment etc, regardless of 
caste, and equal right to use of public roads, wells, schools, 
and other facilities.’"* A movement for temple-entry was begun 
with enthusiasm in 1932-33. According to Majumdar, ‘a large 
number of temples were opened to the untouchables”, but the 
movement progressively weakened and died out. In a famous 
case, Gandhi threatened to undertske a fast to throw open the 
Guruvayur temple in Malabar to the untouchabies, but failed to 
do it and was severely criticized by Ambedkar. The INC also 
kept wavering on temple-entry bills in the 1930s is 
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25. Quoted by Roy, p. 303. 
26. Quoted ibid. 

27. Seebelow pp. 60—1. 
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29. For details on this whole question of temple-entry, see Majumder, pp. 1005—8, 
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After the 1932 Poona Pact, Gandhi even seemed to lose 
interest in the political struggle and gave all his attention to 
his anti-untouchability campaign. The publication of the 
weekly paper ‘‘Harijan’’ contributed to make untouchability a 
problem of national importance. In 1932, the Mahatma also 
founded the Harijan Sevak Sangh for therestoration of social, 
religious and cultural rights to the untouchables. This organi- 
zation explicitly stated “‘that no compulsion or force shali be 
used and that only peaceful persuasion shall be adopted 
towards this end.”’* In practice, however, the Sangh concentra- 
ted on the educational, economic and social uplift of the 
Depressed classes, a ‘‘construtire work’’ with which “even a 
staunch Sanatanist can have nothing but sympathy.’”” 


In the first eight years of its existence, the Sangh collected 
and spent only Rs. 28 lakhs. The Tilak Swaraj Fund, on the 
other hand, had raised Rs 1 crore! Gandhi insisted that the 
Sangh be controlled by caste Hindus, and not by untouchables, 
and the three Harijan members of the Board resigned. Earlier, 
Gandhi had also refused Ambedkar’s demand of making the 
removal of untouchability a pre condition for membership inthe 
Congress, as he had done for thread-spinning... All this shows 
tne limitations of the Congress and Gandhian efforts to remove 
untouchability. Majumdar assesses the Sangh’s final impact 
as follows: “The Depressed Classes cannot be blamed if they 
infer from all this that the Sangh (League) was more anxious to 
placate Sanatanists than to carry on genuine social reform by 
removing the virus of untouchability from the Hindu society. 
No wonder that in spite of its praiseworthy philanthropic 
activities the Sangh (League) failed to inspire any genuine senti- 
ment for social reform among the othodox Hindus, and the 
Depressed Classes did not adequately appreciate the valuable 
services rendered by the Sangh (League) to their community.’'™? 


The conflict between the INC and the dalit leaders was stil] 
more serious on the “issue of power. While the British rather 
consistently encouraged separate representation for the 
Muslims after 1906 and 1909, andthe SCs after 1919, the 
INC failed to realise the seriousness of the communal problem 
and to develop a positive, coherent and stable policy.” 


30. Quoted by Majumdar. p 1009. The author speaks at length of the Harijan sevak 
Sangh (pp. 1009-12), 


31. Statement of G D. Birla and A. V Thakkar, the President and Secretary of the 
Sangh, quoted ibid. p. 1011 A Sanatanist is an orthodox Hindu. 
32. p 1011. 


33. Onthe Muslim question, see. “The Independence Movement’’, op cit., pp. 
21—5, 38—9, 52—60, and especially p. 34 footnote 7. 
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In the 1920s, there was already a strong feeling among 
dalits that no caste Hindus could speak for their interests. 
Most dalit leaders therefore firmly stood for separate 
electorates. And yet, during these years, the INC was satisfied 
with its meagre contribution to the removal of untouchability 
and refused to concede anything. The conflict climaxed in 
1931-32. Unlike most dalit spokesmen, Ambedkar had often 
wavered on the question of separate electorates. After 
recommending them before the Southborough Committee in 
1919, he turned away from them in the 1920s in his greatest 
period of collaboration with the anti-Brahmin movement. At 
the 1930 Nagpur Conference, he declared that he would be 
satisfied with reserved seats and adult suffrage. Ambedkar 
however changed his mind and asked for separate electorates 
at the first Round Table Conference in 1930-1. At the Second 
Conference in 1931, he again offered an agreement on the 
basis of reserved seats. Though ready to make such a con- 
cession to Muslims and other communities, Gandhi argued 
that dalits were part of the Hindu community and adamently 
refused this proposal.** As the Congress delegate, he also 
claimed to be the only proper representative of India, including 
Muslims and SCs.” Bitterly disappointed, Ambedkar then 
joined some other communities to demand separate 
electorates. The conference remained inconclusive on this 
issue... and the Communal Award of August 1932 granted 
separate electorates to the Muslim, European and Sikh 
communities and to the SCs. Forgetting the other con- 
cessions, Gandhi undertook a fast-to-death against the scheme 
for the SCs. ‘This first fast over the ‘issue’ of untouchability 
was not a fast against the British for nationalist Causes or 
against the oppressive caste system, but was a fast against 
dalits themselves to force them to give up their demands. 
Ambedkar conceded... and the result was the Poona Pact of 


34. Gandhi was mainly motivated by religious convictions: ‘‘We do not want the 
untouchables to be classified as a separate class. Sikhs may remain such in 
perpetuity, so may Muslims and Christians. Will the untouchables remain untou- 
chables in Perpetuity ? | would rather feel that Hinduism died than that untou-_ 
chability lived... | will resist it with my life ‘’ (quoted by Kuppuswamy, p. 145). 
For Gandhi, the SCs were part of a single Hindu community in need of trans- 
formation. Whatever one might think of this questiOn, it is obvious that Gandhi 
failed to understand the legitimate fears and aspirations of the dalits and that 
his stand was politically unwise... On his return from London, 8,000 dalits met 
Gandhi with a black-flag demonstration in Bombay... 


35. S.N. Shivtarkar, a friend of Ambedkar, wrote: ‘The greatest presumption on 
Gandhi's part at the Round Table Conference was that he claims that he repre- 
sented the depressed classes and not Dr. Ambedkar’’ (quoted by Zelliot, in 
Kothari, p. 48). 
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September 25, 1932, which as a compromise gave dalits the 
reserved seats that Ambedkar had demanded in the first 


place ’'*® 


Let us now conclude this section on “Caste and the 
Nationalist Movement’’. It should first of all be pointed out 
that the major objectives of the INC were always political, not 
social. Only for a short period after 1932 did the anti- 
untouchability campaign become an imoortant work of this 
organization. Gandhi undoubtedly played a major role in making 
india more sensitive to the problem of untouchability. He moreover 
inspired thousands of caste Hindus to work for the uplift of the 
SCs through welfare and education. His love for the dalits and 
his excellent intentions were also unquestionable. Yet, Gandhi's 
approach remained clearly reformist. Unlike most dalit leaders 
and even several caste Hindus, Gandhi persistently refused to work 
for the abolition of the caste system. In his struggle against 
untouchabilitiy, he neglected various crucial economic and political 
objectivcs and focused his attention on social rights, welfare and 
education. He .finally limited his struggle to certain non-militant 
methods and did not even use the most effective non-violent 
methods he adopted against the British. As a matter of: fact, 
Gandhi's priorities were \in that order—freedom from British rule, 
abolition of untouchability and, far behind, liberation from 
political and economic injustices: 


The Anti-Brahmin Movements” 


In the 19th century, the Brahmins had monopolised in 
South India the new economic, political and educational possi- 
bilities created by British rule ** Educated caste Hindus 
therefore challenged this supremacy through anti-Brahmin 
movements. On the whole, these movements «xpress both “the 


36. Patankar-Omvedt. p 419. This paragraph owes much to these authors pp. 
at 7—20). On the Poona Pact see also ‘The Independence Movement”, op. 
cit.. pp. 40—1. Through this pact, the number of seats reserved for the SCs 
was increased from 71 to 148. 


37, See for example, the CSA booklet, ‘Culture, Religion and Develooment”, pp, 
ats mM, Mie Thomas, ‘The Secu'ar Ideologies of India and the Secular Meaning 
of Christ CISRS & CLS, Madras, 1976. pp. 124—56: Rao (pp 10—1) and in 


EPW 1979, Lieten, Ranadive, Ram and Pandit (pp. 321-—-3. 343—5, 377—401& 
429—31) 


38 For statistics, see Ram p 384. The situation was different in North India, 
where Brahmin domination was moderated by the influence of other castes 
(ibid., p. 379—81). . 
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class interests of a... rich minority jockeying for a higher political 
and social status under the protective patronage of the colonial 
state power”, and “the awakening discontent of the oppressed 
sections’’.** And they often expressed one more than the other! 
They sometimes defended the genuine interests of the people 
of india... Too often, however, the upper strata of certain 
castes made use of their entire caste for their social and 
political progress... In any case, these anti-Brahmin movements 
somewhat weakened the old social order. The most radical ones 
even conducted a frontal attack against the whole caste system. 
They also inspired and supported various dalit Jiberation 
movements. The anti-Brahmin movements however found it 
difficult to keep their momentum and tended to merge into either 
the nationalist movement or various caste organizations. 


Jyotiba Phule (1827-90) was a Sudra. He belonged to the 
mali caste, an agricultural community of the same rank as 
the Marathas. In 1851, he became the first Hindu to run a 
school for the untouchables. In 1873, he founded the Satya 
Shochek Samaj (Truth Seeking Society) ‘'to redeem the Shudres 
and Adishudras (Untouchables) from the influence of 
brahmanica! scriptures..., to teach them their human rights, 
and to liberate them from mental and religious slavery.""” He 
thus organized the first protest movement among the lower 
castes. "His championship of untouchables, his ruthless 
attack on Brahman domination, his exposure of the origin of 
castes, the Aryan doctrine, his demend for complete equality, 
his demand that Muslims and Christians be given complete 
equality, his demand for education for the lowest, and his 
insistence on equality between men and women, constituted 
a thorough declaration of war on the old hierarchical order... 
He considered that the main instruments of realising the 
programme were the spread of education and enlightenment, 
the anti-caste consciousness and the fight against Brahmin 
domination and against the upper caste monopoly of advance 
under the British rule.""”’ 


Jyotiba’s ‘‘supporters were mainly the urban non-Brahmin 


traders and contractors of which Telegu malis formed a 


Significant proportion’’.“* In spite of his concern for the 


agriculturists, his Movement remained confined, during his 
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39. Lieten, p 321. 
40. D. Keer. quoted in Kothari, p. 66 note 36. 
41. Ranadive, p. 344. Jyotiba did not however attack the basic agrarian relations. 


42. Pandit, p. 431. 
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life-time, to some urban centres of Maharashtra. Jyotiba 
Phule is sometimes called the ‘‘Father of the Indian Social 
Revolution’’. Ambedkar considered him one of his three gurus, 
along with Buddha and Kabir, and described him as the 
greatest Shudra of Modern India who made the lower classes 
of Hindus conscious of their Slavery to the higher classes and 
who. preached the gospel! that for India, social Games aay was 
more vital than independence from foreign rule."’ 


After the death of Phule, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Shahu 
Chhatrapati, took the leadership of the movement. ‘'Shahu 
was sympathetic to the aspirations of the untouchables and 
worked in his own way for the eradication of untouchability 
and the advancement of the SCs. However, the main thrust 
of his effort was to encourage the formation of a modern elite 
from among the non-Brahmin peasant castes. He assisted 
students to get higher education, encouraged the educated 
people to. settle in the higher professions, supported non- | 
Brahmin journalists and encouraged promising candidates to 
participate in the politics of the then Bombay Presidency. 
Though sympathetic to social reform, he was personally more 
inclined towards the Arya Samaj. which believed in the 
sanctity of the Vedas and in the continuity of tradition... The 
non-Brahmin elite under Shahu defied the supremacy of the 
Brahmins in the religious and social field.’’** Under him, 
Phule’s movement spread, but lost much of its militancy... To 
get concessions, Shahu moreover sought the support of the 
British and opposed the nationalist movement in the 1920s. 
By 1930-31, however, ‘‘the mass of the Maharashtrian non- 
Brahmins were moving into Congress in a form that meant an 
essential abandonment of their own independently based 
social radicalism and a (temporary) acceptance of upper-class, 
upper-caste Congress leadership.’’*® 


The anti-Brahmin movement also spread to Mysore and 
Madras in the first decade of the 20th century. In Mysore, the 
Vokkaligas and Lingayats established their respective organi- 
zations in 1906 and 1909. ‘‘These two castes along with the 
Muslims founded the Praja Mithra Mandali in 1917, which 
pressed for concessions to non-Brahmins in education, govern- 
ment employment and political representation.’*® The last 


. 43, Dedication of Ambedkar’s book, ‘““Who were the Shudras ?”’ 
44. Pandit, p. 431. 
45, Patankar-Omvedt, p. 419, 


46. Rao, p. 11. 
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demand was granted by the British in 1921. In the old 
Madras Presidency, some sections of the Vellalas, Reddis, 
Kamm.s, etc., opposed Brahmin supremacy and formed the 
Justice Party in 1916. This elitist anti-Brahmin organization 
mainly represented the interests of the feudal lanalords:and 
the mercantile bourgeoisie. It had ample funds. Distorting 
genuine nationalist teeling, it strove to ‘oppose any measure 
that Would undermine British authority in India who alone are 
able to hold the scales even between creed and class and 
develop a sense of unity between warring groups.’ In return, 
the elite expected concessions ‘“‘to supplant the Brahmins 
while keeping the untouchables at a good economic, 
educational and political distance.’’*’ The Party’s record in 
office in the 1920s and 1930s shows its lack of sympathy for 
the SCs. The Party sharply declined after 1927 and was 
practically extinct by the end of the 1930s. By then, the 
support of many non-Brahmin Tamilian castes had shifted to 
the INC, partly under the impact of Kamaraj. 


Periyar Ramaswami Naicker (1879-1973) became 
alienated from the conservative Brahmin leadership of the INC 
in the 1920s and launched the Self-Respect Movement in 
1925. Politically, this movement made common cause with 
the Justice Party. The Self-Respect Movement was “‘an anti- 
religious, pro British movement aimed at overthrowing the 
caste system altogether. It insisted on equality between 
men and women, attracted the lower castes and classes, 

spread rationalist, egalitarian thinking based on the idea that 
religion and caste institutions are the core of all evil. “8 - Fora 
brief period in the early 1930s, Periyar also donned the cap of 
socialism and organized meetings against the feudal 
zamindari system. 


Periyar ceaselessly fought for the abolition of God, religion 
and the Brahmins. For him, the roots of evil in society were 
to be found inreligion. In a celebrated saying. he proclaimed: 
‘God does not at all exist. The inventor of God is a fool. The. 
propagator of God is a scoundrel. The worshipper of God is a 
barbarian.’’*® According to him, Hinduism had been founded 
by the Brahmins ‘for their own power interests; they built on 


47. Irschick, quoted by Lieten, p. 322. In his article, Ram shows the existence of 
nationalist feelings among a section of the non-Brahmin Tamilian masses a 
that time... 


48. Lieten, p. 322. For details on different ideological trends within the Self Respect 
Movement, see Ram, p. 390. 
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the ignorance, illiteracy and poverty of the people and exploited 
them”. ‘’Religion must (therefore) be abolished, the caste 
system and domination of the Brahmins must be destroyed. 
Religion ‘‘suppresses man’; it is against reason. On the other 
hand, “rationalism and atheism liberates man”. Periyar 
insisted so much on this teaching that he included atheism 
and rationalism’’ as part of his sustained programme of adult 
education. He also led various programmes of direct action 
such as forcible entry of temple, breaking of idols, burning of 
Hindu sacred books, and exclusion of Brahmin priests in social 
functions, especially marriages. In short, Periyar insisted on 
the anti-Brahmin education of the masses. 


In the 1930s and early 40s, the Self-Respect Movement 
collaborated with the British and worked against the nation- 
alist movement. It shared the declining fortunes of the 
Justice Party. In arenewal attempt, the DMK was founded in 
1944. Two conflicting political lines then developed.’’ One 
line, represented by Periyar, set itself in frontal opposition to 
the movement for Indian Independence and demanded freedom 
from ‘Brahmin Raj’. The other’ trend, represented by 
Annadurai, came out for accommodation with the freedom 
struggle even while continuing to focus on the demand for 
freedom from ‘Aryan’ Congress yoke."’*! The final split came 
in 1949 with the formation of the ADMK. While Periyar 
continued to fight against caste till his death in 1973, the 
DMK' and ADMK gradually ceased to do so. 


4 


To complete, one should ‘study here the various caste 
movements and organizations that opposed intermediate and lower 
caste Hindus to upper castes. jin fact, this is the pattern of 
conflict that prevailed in North india. As a whole, these caste 
movements and associations spread some liberal ideas, 
struggle for higher status in the ritual hierarchy, and fought 
for economic, political and educational advantages. They 
contained both reactionary and progressive characteristics. 
While increasing caste consciousness, dividing the oppressed 
on caste basis, and thus slowing down the formation of class 
movements, they are gradually secularizing caste and trans- 
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forming them into economic and political pressure groups. A 
careful distinction should however be made between various 
types of caste movements and associations. Some of them 
indeed play a reformist or even a reactionary role. and some 
others. a transformative one. They do not however challenge 
the caste system as_ radically as the dalit liberation 
movements. 


The Dalit Movements*® 


The first dalit movements took place among the Neadars of 
Tamilnadu™ and the Izhaveas of Kerala. Sri Narayana Guru for 
example founded the SNDP Yogam in 1902 with the motto, 
"One caste, one religion, one God". He led an uncompromi- 

sing revolt against the caste system. The Izhavas were the 
first caste to give up untouchability with respect to lower 
castes. Several! dalit liberation movements developed in the 
1920s. ‘‘The most important of the early dalit movements 
were the Ad-Dharm movement in the Punjab (organised 1926); 
the movement under Ambedkar in Maharastra mainly based 
among Mahars which had its organisational beginnings in 
1924: the Namashudra movement in Bengal; the Adi-Dravida 
movement in Tamil Nadu; the Adi-Andhra movement in Andhra 
which had its first conference in 1917; the Adi-Karnataka 
movement: the Adi-Hindu movement mainly centered around 
Kanpur in UP; and the organising of the Pulayas and Cheru- 
mans in Kerala.” 


The Arya Samaj and Brahmo Samaj respectively formed 
the background of these movements in the Punjab and Andhra. 
The more radica! Izhava, Satya Shodhak Samaj and Self-Res- 
pect Movements did the same. in Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 


53. On the MaKars and Ambedkar, see—besides somie of the references given in 
footnote 14—Bharill’s book, Zelliot’s article (in Kothari, pp. 29-69), and the 
pages of Roy, Ranadive, Patankar-Omvedt, and Pandit (in EPW 1979, pp. 301-3, 
345, 415-20 & 432-3) Onthe Izhavas of Kerala—the SNDP movement, see 
Rao (pp. 21-122) and V. T. Samuel (‘One Caste, One Religion, One God’, 
Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Deihi, 1977). On the Nadars of Tamilnadu, see 
B.L. Hardgrave (in Kothari, pp. 102-28) and Ram (in EPW 1979, pp. 390-3) On 
the Waddars of Karnataka see C. Bhatt (in MSA Rao, ed., “Social Movements in 
India‘’, Vol. |, Manchar, 1978, pp. 169-89). 
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Maharashtra. While dalit movements broke away from the 
reformist Arya Samaj and Justice Party, “the dalit movements 
of the South and west accepted and even carried forward the 
general ideology of the broader non-Brahmin movements, but 
criticised the middle-caste non-Brahmins for betraying this 
ideology and falling prey to Brahmanic culture as well as to 
pure self-interest in gaining government jobs and posts.’’”® 
Ambedkar (1891-1956), for his part, collaborated with the 
anti-Brahmin leaders of Maharashtra till they joined the INC in 
the early 1930s. By that time, Ambedkar was emerging as 
the national leader of the dalit movement. 


“But, in contrast to the ambivalence of the dalits’’ relations 
with caste-Hindu based anti-caste movements, their relation- 
ship to the national movement was, even worse, an 
antagonistic one. The fact was that, with the notable excep- 
tion of Kerala where the Congress leaders themselves under- 
took anti-caste campaigns, almost everywhere the Congress 
leadership was in the hands of upper-caste social conserva- 
tives who were often not simply indifferent to dalit demands 
but actively resisted them. Thus dalit spokesmen were incli- 
ned to argue that ‘British rule was preferable to Brahmin rule’ 
and to look for any means ~—special representation, separate 
electorates, alliance with Muslims—that might prevent them 
from being swamped by caste Hindu nationalists. It has to be 
stressed that this alienation from the organised national move- 
ment (the Congress) was not just the result of the self-interest 
of a few leaders but was a widespread opinion wherever dalits 
were organised on militant lines, and that the Congress leader- 
ship up through the time of Independence did almost nothing 
to heal the split and build up dalit confidence and unity. 
Though dalits under Ambedkar did take a nationalist position, 
it was as a result of their. own conviction that Independence 
was necessary.” 

After reviewing this background, let us now consider the 
main goals and methods of the dalit. movements. “The 
most spectacular mass campaigns in the 1920s were efforts 
at the ritual level, ie, to break down the restrictions 
barring dalits from use of common temples and water tanks. 
The biggest, and very cerefully planned, campaigns took place 
in Maharashtra (the Mahad tank satyagraha of 1927 which 
culminated in the burning of the Manusmriti, the parvati temple 
satyagraha of 1928, and the Kalaram temple satyagraha in 
Nasik of 1930-35) and in Kerala (the Vaikom temple road 
satyagraha of 1924-25 and the Guruvayoor satyagraha of 
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~1930-32).’" There were however great differences between 
these campaigns: ‘The Kerala satyagrahas were planned by 
radical Congressmen of varying castes and met with some 
success with the Travancore temple entry declaration of 1936; 
the Maharashtra satyagrahas were planned primarily by dalits 
though with some caste Hindu support, met with no success, 
and were finally halted by Ambedkar.’’® The dalits also 
- symbolically defied various caste rules...Such campaigns were 
made use of to make the dalits conscious of their exploitation 
and to unite and organize them for the defence of their rights. 
g 
Ambedkar tirelessly tried to transform the mentality of 
the dalits and caste Hindus. He attacked the authority of the 
Scriptures and advocated the destruction of the religious 
sanctions that legitimize the caste system: ‘'The real enemy 
is the Shastras which.teach... this religion of caste. Destroy 
this belief in the sanctity of the Shastras—Scriptures—destroy 
the authority, the sacredness and divinity of the Shastras and 
the Vedas. Make every man and woman free from the 
thralldom of the Shastras’’.*? ‘On top of it all, it is mischie- 
vously propagated by the Hindu Scriptures that by serving the 
upper three classes, the Shudras attain salvation’. ‘Il teil you 
religion is for man and not man for religion’.* Genuine 
religion should therefore foster the self-respect and elevation 
of man in this world. Ambedkar often warned the cts 
against passivity and fatalism: “‘You must abolish your 
slavery yourselves. Do not depend for its abolition upon God 
or Superman. Your salvation lies in political power and not in 
making pilgrimages and observance of fasts. Devotion to 
scriptures would not free you from your bondage, want and 
poverty. Your religious fasts, austerities and penances have 
not saved you from starvation.’ ‘‘Divert your attention from 
fast, worship, and penance... and end your starvation."’*' The 
great dalit leader thus challenged the caste Hindus: ‘The 
outcaste is a by-product of the caste system... Nothing can 
emancipate the outcaste except the destruction of the caste 
system.’ ‘The salvation of the depressed classes will come 
only when the caste Hindu is made to think and is forced to 
feel that he must alter his ways. | want a revolution in the 


mentality of the caste Hindus.’’® 
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The dalit liberation movements moreover paid a great attention 
to economic and political goals. In fact, this became their main 
thrust in the 1930s and 40s. When he withdrew the temple 
entry satyagraha, Ambedkar declared: | want the Depressed 


Classes to concentrate their energy and resources on politics 
and education.” /n the economic field, the dalit movements 


first of all «fought in countless ways under varying auspices in 
countless villages’ not to ‘perform the traditional caste duties. 
“This was the direct fight against feudal forms of bondage within 
the village. Related to it was the struggle for education and 
employment; for, by and large, dalits saw their opportunity, the 
positive alternative to the negative fight against feudal bondage, in 
escaping from the village to ‘modern’ industrial and service 
employment... Thus the movements were highly involved in 
founding schools, hostels, and other educational associations; and 
they consistently demanded fellowships, positions in existing 
educational institutions and reserved government jobs. The final 
outcome of this was the system of ‘concessions’.** We shall assess 
the orientation taken by the dalits in their struggle for 
economic rights in our next section on ‘Caste and the Left 
Movement”. 


At the First Session of the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conference in 1930, Ambedkar vehementaly criticized the 
British Government. He explained the 19th century starvation 
deaths—15 to 26 million between 1875 and ‘14900!I—by ‘‘the 
deliberate policy pursued by the British”. “The aim of the 
British Government all along has been to discourage the growth 
of trade and industry in this country’. Ambedkar further 
reminded the untouchables that there had been ‘no funda- 
mental alteration in your position’’ under British rule and 
concluded: “| am afraid that the British chose to advocate 
(your) unfortunate conditions not with the object of removing 
them, but only because such a concern serves well @s an 
excuse for retarding the political progress of India... Nobody ~ 
can remove your grievances as well as you can and you cannot 
remove them unless you get pelitical power in your hands. No 
share of this political power can come to you so long as the 
British government remains as it is. It is only in a Swaraj 
Constitution that you stand any chance of getting political 
power into your own hands without which you cannot bring 
salvation to your people.’ 
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At the First Round Table Conference in 1930-31, Ambedkar 
again fiercely condemned the British Government: ‘Our 
wrongs have remained as open sores and they have not been 
righted, although 150 years of British rule have rolled away. 
Of what good is such a governmentto anybody? It was a 
government which did realise that the capitalists were denying 
the workers a living wage and decent conditions of work 
and which did realise that the iandiords were squeezing 
the masses dry. and yet it did not remove socia! evils that 
blighted the lives of the down-tredden classes for several 


years’’** While reiterating his plea for Independence, he thus 
ridiculed the patriotism of those who did not struggie 
against the caste system: “A patriot and a _ nationalist 


in India is one who sees with open eyes his follow- 
men treated as being less than men. But his humanity 
does not rise in protest. He knows that men and women for 
_no cause are denied their human rights. But it does not prick 
his civic sense to helpful action. He finds whole classes of 
people shut out from employment. But it does not rouse his 
sense of justice and fair-play. Hundreds of evil practices that 
injure man and society are perceived by him. But they do not 
sicken him with disgust... The patriot’s one cry is power and 
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Can Anything be built on the “quicksand of social slavery” ? 
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64 
more power for him and for his class. |! am gled 1! do not 
belong to that class of patriots. | belong to that class which 
takes its stand on democracy and which seeks to destroy 
monopoly in every shape and form. Our aim is to realize in 
practice our ideal of one man, one value in all walks of life- 
political, economic and social.’’*" 


As we already explained. the dalit liberation movements 
ceaselessly fought for a greater share of political power, especialiy 
through separate electorates. They wantedto ensure that, in 
the new set-up, ‘‘arrangements...be made whereby the hard- 
ships and disabilities entailed by the social system should not 
be reproduced and perpetuated in political institutions.’’® 
Ambedkar stated in 1830: “l agree with the Congressmen 
that no country is good enough to rule over another. But... 
it is equally true that no class is good enough to rule over ano- 
ther class.” Andin 1939: ‘The minorities... must be made 
to feel that they were a part and parcel of the Government of 
the country.’ Zelliot could even write that Ambedkar basi- 
cally saw the advancement of the untouchables “in terms of 
using political means to achieve social and economic . 
equality.’ 


The objectives of Ambedkar’s Bahishkrit Hitkarini Sabha, 
established in 1924 to improve the conditions of the SCs. 
were given in a nut-shell as “Educate, Agitate and Organize’’.”? 
In spite of his clear preference for constitutional metheds, 
Ambedkar thought that dalit struggles necessarily involved 
“social disturbances and a violent struggle”’.™ In fact, in the 
1940s, the dalits more and more resorted to mass agitations. 


and demonstrations to get their political demands. 


67. Quoted by Lokhande. op. cit., p. 160. 


68. See above pp 52-4, 
69. Ambedkar, quoted by Zelliot, op. cit, p 41. 
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70. Quoted ibid, p. 46. Ambedkar could also have used the word “caste ° instead 
of ‘‘class’’,.. 


71, Quoted by Bharill. p 52. 
72. op. cit, p. 49. 
73. On this, see Bharill, pp. 9-10 & 217-9. 


74, Quoted by Kuppuswamy. p. 147. 
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After the Poona Pact, which diminished the tension only 
for a few months, the dalit movement gradually became more 
isolated. Far less strong than the Muslim League, it pratically had 
to seek concessions from both the British andthe INC. ‘Separate 
electorates’’ became its battle-cry until Independence. In 1935 
Ambedkar announced his decision of leaving Hinduism but 
postponed the gesture till he embraced Buddhism with 75,000 
of his followers in 1956. Itis questionable Whether, and how 
much, this announcement and gesture helped the SCs... In 
1936, the dalit leader organized the socialist-oriented Indian 
Labour Party on a broader base than the Depressed Classes 
alone. Though relatively successful in the 1937 elections, the 
party found it difficult to get the collaboration of caste Hindus 
and even of non-Mahar dalits. As a whole, the Indian Labour 
Party failed ‘to represent class or labour, and took on much of 
the nature of a caste association functioning in the political 


arena.’’ 


in 1942, a 70,000 strong conference of the Depressed 
Classes rejected Cripps’ proposals and reiterated the well- 
known demands for separate electorates and special reserva- 
tions in public services and educational institutions. it decla- 
red that ‘‘a radical change must be made in the village system, 
now prevalent in India and which is the parent of all the ilis 
from which the SCs are suffering for many centuries at the 
hands of the Hindus.’’ The Conference further asked for the- 
transfer of SCs to separate SC villages, ‘away from and inde- 
pendent of Hindu villages’.”* It finally founded a new political 
party, the Scheduled Castes Federation. In 1946, this 
party ‘fought for the reserved seats but lost heavily to ‘Con- 
gress Harijans’ in strongly nationalist and caste-Hindu-domina-~ 
ted constituencies. As a result, the movement suffered a 
blow and dalit demands were ignored in the final settiements 
and in the traumas of the Hindu-Muslim holocaust. The 
Scheduled Castes Federation then launched satyagrahas in 
Bombay, Pune, Lucknow, Kanpur, and Wardha, demanding that 
the Congress make known their proposals for giving rights to 
dalits; the satyagraha forced the abrogation of the Pune 
session of the Bombay legislative assembly and a compromise 
meeting with Ambedkar in July." It is against this overall 
background that the Indian Constitution granted several of 
the dalits’ demands. 
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75.  Zelliot, op. cit., p.52. The author presents an excellent summary of Ambed- 
kar’s political efforts between 1936 end 1956 (pp. 49-62). 


76. Quoted by Zelliot, p. 53. On this, see also Bharill, pp. 224-5. 


77.  Patankar-Omvedt, p. 420. 
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Before we conclude this section, it might be good to adda 
few words about the evolution of Ambedkar’s party. The 
Scheduled Castes Federation was badly defeated in the 1951- 
52 elections and Ambedkar lost once again in the Bhandara . 
by-election in 1954. Shortly before his death in 1956, 
Ambedkar returned to the idea of a class-based political party 
and decided to form the Republican Party. This was done in 
1957. Lacking a charismatic leader like Ambedkar, the party 
failed to get. much support outside neo-Buddhists. Later on, 
the party was also plagued by internal divisions. In any case, 
the results of further elections showed that a SC party—this 
is what the Repubiican Party remained in practice —has little 
scope in the present political set-up unless it Succeeds to 
make alliance with other parties and to draw attention to 
wide issues that enable voters to forget caste. To please the 
caste Hindu voters, dalit politicians have finally to tone down 
the more drastic demands of the SCs. /Jhe system of common 
electorates thus works against the election of militant dalit 
representatives in the reserved seats."® 


The dalit “movements show the limitations faced by 
minorities. Such groups can hardly organize  infiuential 
political parties to defend their interests. A system of 
reserved seats in joint electorates does nct guarantee that 
they will get the representatives they really want. In any 
case, their delegates always remain a small group, which 
seldom yields the balance of power. Minorities have therefore 
to make use of extra-parliamentary methods, act as pressure- 
groups, and bargain. Yet, they cannot antagonize the majority 
community too much, for they will then be crushed. Such 
compulsions, to a great extent, explain the attitude of the 
dalits towards the British and the nationalist movement as 
well as their dilemma after Indenvendence. 


In spite of their compromising attitude towards British 
Imperialism and estrangement from. the left, the dalit 
liberation movements made a unique contribution towards the 
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78. Onthis, see R. Shetty, ‘Dalit Movement in Karnataka’’, CISRS, Bangalore, 
1978, pp. 98-102. Lelah Dushkin rightly observed: /’The electoral history of 
the Republican Party illustrates the hard facts of political life that have to be 
faced by any group of untouchables who seek power under their own leader- 
ship. First, they must obtain a substantial number of caste Hindu votes to 
win... Normally they must win caste Hindu support as well as mobilising their 
own members. The risk they run is that the very activities they must engage 
in to mobilise their own supporters will alienate the caste Hindu voters, as the 
Republicans did in earler elections.’’. (quoted ibid., p.. 99). Out of the 542 
seats in the Lok Sabha, 119 were reserved for SCs and STs in the 1980 
election. For the ‘‘Social Bankground of SC Lok Sabha Members 1962-71", 
see G. Narayana in EPW 1978, pp. 1603-8. | 
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abolition of the caste system and especially of untouchability. 
More than any other movement, including the Gandhian one, 
_ they have fought for the recognition of dalit rights. Patankar 
and Omvedt therefore rightly conclude their article with the 
following words: ‘‘/he achievements of the dalit movement are 
impressive, and are too often overlooked. They have given birth 
to a tradition of struggle in. many areas, not only on cultural and 
ritual issues but on breaking feudal bonds. They have mounted 
powerful pressure on the national movement resulting in con- 
stitutional provisions for reservations and laws making untoucha- 
bility an offence; unsatisfactory as these have been, they have still 
provided weapons in the hands of low-caste organisers. They 
have created a deep-seated conviction of equality and self. 
confidence which is inevitably making itself heard. \f this has 
not yet achieved a revolutionary transformation in the life of 
the most exploited sections of society, it is because of the 
MComplsranges of the revolutionary and democratic movement 
itself.’’ 


Caste and the Left Movement®® 


In the last decade, some leftists and communists seriously 
discussed their policies towards caste. They have thus debated 
their parties’ past involvement in caste movements, their inter- 
pretation of current caste-class conflicts, and their goals and 
strategies for the future. Ail of them emphasize the need for 
class struggle, but some give more importance than others to 
caste struggle. Let us now briefly consider the left move- 
ment’s stand towards caste.” : 


From the theoretical viewpoint, the Indian Communist Party 
focussed its attention on questions of class analysis and of political 
strategy and tactics; cultural avd religious traditions received much 
less attention®? in fact communist writings and _ policy 
statements did not often speak about the caste system. When 
they did, they strongly linked the caste struggle with the class 
struggie and emphasized the latter. The 1930 Platform of 
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79. p.423. It is doubtful whether the Congress would have abolished untoucha- 
bility without the dalit movements... and very unlikely that it would have 
organized a'system of ‘‘protective discrimination”... 


80. See for example Lieten, EMS, Ranadive, Patankar-Omvedt, and Pandit in EPW 
1979, pp. 325-7, 335-6, 339-41 & 347, 420-3 and 433-6. 


81. We try to understand the present caste-class conflicts in our section on ‘’Post- 
Independence Movements and Struggles’’. Our view on “Caste and Class” 
are-explained in the final conclusion. 


82. For details, see B. Wielenga, ‘Marxist Views on India in Historical Perspective’ 
CISRS, Bangalore, 1976, pp. ix-xi. 
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Action of the CP! for example declared: “British rule, the 
system of landlordism, the reactionary caste system, religious 
deception and all the slave and serf traditions of the past 
throttle the Indian people and stand in the way of its 
emancipation. They have led to the result that in India, in the 
twentieth century, there are still pariahs who have no right to 
meet with their fe!lowmen, drink from common wells, study in 
common schools, etc... Only the ruthless abolition of the 
caste system in its reformed, Gandhist variety, only the 
agrarian revolution and violent overthrow of British rule, will 
lead to the sccial, economic, cultural and legal emancipation 
of the working parialhis and slaves... The CP of India fights for 
the complete abolition of slavery, the caste system and the 
caste inequality in all its forms, social, cultural etc.’ 


The 1968 CPM Memorandum on National Integration thus 
spoke of atrocities against Depressed Classes: ‘’This pneno- 
menon... is a common practice, throughout the country —the 
legacy of the evil practice of untouchability and social oppres- 
sion and brutality that persists in our rural areas... It is the 
result of the growth of feudal and semi-feudal landlordism and 
of the ‘new rich’ on the same feudal caste and social basis, 
and of their grip over the village economy and life! It is 
a reflection of the failure of the government to_ liquidate 
the medieval feudal economic base, of its failure to 
abolish landlordism. give land to the tiller and assure him land 
and employment, fair wages, and decent living conditions 
(house sites, education and medical services)... The policies 
pursued by the Congress government... are designed to 
strengthen the old feudal and semi-feudal landlords developing 
into anew rich and their domination over the village life... 
Hence no wonder these atrocities are increasing... We need 
not be taken by surprise if these unfortunates, their patience 
exhausted, resort to desperate methods and caste riots break 
Out on a large scale in the rural areas... We will be having caste 
or race riots along with the present communal and language riots. 
It is ‘only if. the minimum economic living conditions are 
guaranteed, land and employment and social equality assured by 
eliminating the domination of the old-feudal and semi-feudal as 
well as of the new rich that this danger can be avoided. The 
democratic opinion and forces must assert themselves and 
force the government to give up its present policy of using 
the state machinery in Support of the village oppressor against 
the rural poor, against the Harijans and backward communi- 
ties but use it, use its full strength, against the vested 
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83. Quoted by Ranadive, p. 339. This Platform of Action was prepared during 
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interests and bring about radical economic and social trans- 
formation in the rura! side of our country.’’™* 


At the action level, leftist and communist leaders were 
certainly not conspicuous in anti-caste and anti-untouchability 
struggles. They concentrated on the organization of industrial 
workers, where they often clashed with dalit leaders.*® The 
All-India Kisan Sabha (AIKS), founded in 1936, became a force 
in several areas in the late 1930s and 1940s. It ‘‘madea 
conscious and revolutionary effort to evolve an all-round anti- 
feudal programme that would be in the interests of poor as 
well as middle and rich peasants.” Yet, ‘there was littie 
formulation of the Indian problem in Indian terms and ebstract 
class categories were simply borrowed, usually from European 
thinking. The AIKS did not pass a resolution on untoucha- 
bility until 1945, and never really considered cultural level. 
struggles of importance (this applied also to the role of 
women). Opposing feudal ‘forced labour’ was a major 
element of Kisan Sabha programmes but this was never 
analysed in its specific expression through caste bondage.’’** 
All the same, dalit toilers enthusiastically took part in some 
peasant struggles as for example in Telengana, Thanjavur and 
Bhojpur. In some places, communist parties were even 
identified as SC parties. 


“The communist record in the past has had its moments 
of achievement and there is no doubt that in many places 
Marxist-Leninists and other revolutionary forces have built a 
solid base among the poorest sections of rural toilers, Dalits 
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84. Quoted ibid. 


85. Patankar and Omvedt explain that, on account of their miserable economic 
conditions, the dalits tended to become strike-breakers and to form separate 
unions. Ambedkar for example tried to organize dalit strike-breakers in 1929 
in Bombay: ‘‘His reasons were the special hardships imposed on the economi- 
cally weaker dalits by the earlier strike and the fact that the working class 
leaders had taken no stand regarding the barring of dalits from the better-paid 
weaving department... Nothing was done by AITUC on the caste issue and in 
the Bombay textile industry, where ‘the red flag was planted in the Indian 
working class’ 50 years ago, dalits remain barred up to the present from (non- 
automated) weaving departments”’ (p. 420). Pandit also wrote: ‘The trade 
unions... not only tolerated but often insisted on discrimination in employment 
and division of work in the factories on the basis of untouchability’’ (p. 433, 
cf. p. 436). 


86. Patankar-Omvedt, pp. 420-1. According to these authors, the AIKS did not 
properly formulate the land question, for it bypassed the lower-lsvel feudal 
relations within the village. 
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and Adivasis.””™ Further empirical studies are however 
required to assess the exact impact of these struggles on 
caste and to find out whether and how much it is the dalits 
who took up class issues, or the communists who took up 
‘caste issues, or both... Similar studies are also needed to 
highlight the exact programmes of post Independence leftist 
Governments with regard to caste—for example in Kerala and 
West Bengal—and their impact.. 


Experts cerca agree that there was a /arge gulf between 
the. dalit and leftist movements. According to Patankar and 
Omvedt, ‘‘the relatiun between the dalit movement and the 
emerging communist and Left movement was, unfortunately, 
little better than that with the national movement ‘’® 
According to us, the responsibility for this situation rests on both 
parties. Difficulties arose from the middle-class dalit leader- 
ship and from the brahmin, high or middle-caste leftist 
leadership. The communists also emphasized economic goals, 
while the dalits gave as much, if not more, attention to social 
and political ones. As already pointed out, the dalit move- 
ment moreover posed the land issue in a very partial Way, for 
“the alternative was seen, not as revolutionary land reform in 
the villages or transformation of the villages, but rather as 
moving from the villages altogether to new jobs in industry 
and service.’"** Even the dalit demand for independent 
settlements ‘was not linked to a proposal for agrarian 
revolution’’ and thus “appeared as a totally utopian proposal 
around which it was impossible to organize struggles.’ On 
the other hand, the limitations of the leftist agrarian Movement 
made it difficult for the dalits to think of raaical land reforms. 
If communists played down the social and religious dimensions 
of caste, dalits often failed to understand its economic roots. 
And other ideological and perscnal reasons also contributed to 
draw apart the dalit and leftist movements.”! 


87. Gail Omvedt, in “Erontier’’, September 30, 1978, p. 36. 
88. p. 420. 
89.  ibid., p. 421, cf. above p. 62. 


90. ___ ibid., cf. above p. 65. 


91. Ambedkar for example possessed radical and socialist economic theories but 
differed from the communists by his attachment to democracy, constitutiona- 
lism, and religion. He ‘‘exhorted the peasants and the workers to think over 
the causes of their poverty and told them that they lay in the richness of the 
exploiters. The way out for them was'to organize a labour front without any 
regard to caste or creed, and to elect to the legislatures those who were their 
real representatives’’ (Keer, quoted by Lokhande, op. cit., p. 226). Ambedkar 
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In any case, the communist neglect of caste is more and more 
widely acknowledged nowadays. Though exaggerated, the 
following statement contains some truth: ‘All Marxist theory 

and practice, even though avowedly revolutionary, is strictly 
confined to the economic sphere. The social, religious and 
even the cultural aspects of social life are generally ignored. 
Communism is not looked upon as an all-round movement for 
the fundamental reconstruction of the whole social order on 
the basis of new moral values but is taken to mean only a 
reformation of the economic system and the relations of 
production. This total indifference towards the problems 
created by social inequality is one reason why Communists 
have failed to attract the lower castes towards them.''® 


if Pandit goes too far, we can at least conclude with these 
words of Ranadive: “‘/t has to be admitted that there has been a 

_ certain neglect in the ideological struggles against caste and 
communalism and the CPI (M) for its part has decided in its recent 
Plenum to resume a widespread struggle against feudal and semi- 
feudal ideologies. The common consciousness generated through 
the economic struggle cannot be pushed forward without such 
struggle and direct intervention of the movement on caste 
oppression. And the ideological struggle is not only to be 
linked with the necessity of changing the present social order 
in toto including the land relations; it cannot be successful 
unless the socio-economic role of Hindu religion, and religion 
in general, is properly put before the working class. The 


further declared: ‘‘It is because there is no social ownership of the means of 
production, i.e., land and factories, that men are subjected to exploitation by 
a few. When this will be made possible, | shall regard that as the advent of 
a genuine social revolution’’ (quoted ibid.). And: ‘‘Neither consolidation (of 
land holdings) nor tenancy legislation can be of any help to the 60 millions of 
untouchables who are just landless labourers. Only collective farms can help 
them... Agriculture shall be a state industry. Land wil! belong to the State 
and shall be let out to villagers without distinction of caste or creed and in such 
a manner that there will be no landlord, no tenant, and no landless labourer’’ 
(quoted by Patankar-Omvedt, p. 421). Rejecting Marx’s philosophy, Ambed- 
kar however stated: ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone, He has a mind which 
needs food for thought. Religion instils hope in man and drives him to 
activity’’ (quoted by Bharill, p. 114). 


92. Pandit, p. 435. Patankar and Omvedt also wrote: ‘‘Indian communists... failed 
to formulate a programme for a revolutionary anti-feudal movement which 
could unify the exploited, which could take up cultural and political as well as 
economic issues, and which could pose a real alternative to bourgeois land 
reform (‘abolition of zamindari’), bourgeois notions of ‘uplift’ of depressed 
groups, bourgeois separation of ‘cultural’ and ‘economic’ factors, and 
bourgeois strategies of creating and absorbing an educated elite among the 
down trodden sections.’’ (p. 423). 
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question of eliminating the caste system can no longer be pre- 
sented as a question of Hindu social reform and in isolation 
from the main struggle of our times—the struggle for agrarian 
revolution, the struggle for ending the domination of mono- 
polies and imperialist exploitation, the struggle for a state of 
People’s Democracy leading to socialism." 


Caste and the Indian Constitution” 


As we already indicated, the various movements of the 
49th and 20th centuries brought about the making of the 
Indian Constitution and the renewal of the legal system. 
Though disappointed in his quest for separate electorates, 
Ambedkar was appointed law minister in the first Cabinet of 
Independent India. He thus exercised a great influence in the 
renewal of the legal system and the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion of India as Chairman of the Drafting Committee. Let us_ 
now consider this document which provides the new set-up 
for the evolution of the caste system after Independence. 


Marc Galanter excellently sums up the Constitutional — 
stand onthe social structure of India: ‘‘The Constitution sets 
forth a general program for the reconstruction of Indian 
society. In spite of its length, it is surprisingly undetailed in 
its treatment Of the institution of caste and of existing group 
structure of Indian society. But it clearly sets out to secure 
to individuals equality of status and opportunity (Preamble, 
Arts. 14-18, 23, 46), to abolish invidious distinctions among 
groups (Arts. 14-17, 25-30), to protect the integrity of a 
variety of groups—religious, linguistic and cultural (Arts. 
25-30, 347, 350 A & B), to give free play to voluntary associa- 
tions (Arts. 19 (i) c, 25, 26, 30), the widest freedom of asso- 
ciation to the individual (ibid.) and generally the widest personal 
freedom consonant with the public good (parts II] & IV). With- 
out pursuing all of these in detail, it is clear that the following 
general principles are consistently in evidence : i) a commitment to 
the replacement of ascribed status by voluntary affiliations ; 2) an 
emphasis on the integrity and autonomy of groups within society ; 
3) a withdrawal of governmental recognitien of rank ordering 


93. p. 347. 


94, For excellent introductions, see Marc Galanter, ‘The Problem of Group 
Membership. Some Reflections on the Judicial View of Indian Society’’ (in 
Bendix, pp. 628-40) and ‘‘Changing Legal Conceptions of Caste’’ (in Singer, 
pp. 299-336). Fora briefer study, see Ghurye, pp. 409-17. 
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among groups. % ‘\Wemay anticipate that the new legal view 
of caste will not only sanction but stimulate and encourage 
new forms of organization, new self-images and new values 
within caste groups.” 


“The Constitution authorizes the Government to provide 
special benefits and preferences to previously disadvantaged 
sections of the population. Reserved posts in government, 
reserved seats in legislatures and on local political bodies, 
reserved places in public educational institutions and an array 
of preferences and welfare measures have been made available 
to Scheduled Castes and Tribes and to a lesser extent, to 
Backward Classes.” The Constitution also appointed a 
speciai Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Tribes (Art.338). 
The Untouchability Offences Act (1955) and its successor, the 
Protection of Civil Rights Act (19786), have translated these 
constitutional directives into laws. As Letah Oushkin rightly 
observed in 1957, “probably nowhere in the world is so large a 
lower-class minority granted so much favourable special treatment 
by the government as are the Depressed Classes of India today.’ 


After Independence, the British government and the prin- 
cely states ceased to operate. The SCs had now to face the 
Central and State Governments in the overall set-up provided 
by the Constitution. As a whole, the Congress Governments 
adopted a policy of modernisation, liberalism and secularism 
and tried to implement the Constitutional guarantees. The 
growth of capitalism and the spreading of liberal education 
also contributed to weaken the caste system. For various rea- 
sons, the Indian bourgeoisie and Congress Governments however 
compromised with feudal and semi-feudal elements and thus played 
an ambivalent role towards Caste. Since economic and political 
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95. — In Bendix, pp. 639-40. We integrated in the text Galanter’s references to the 
Constitution. For some extracts of the Constitution, see above p. 1. 


96. In Singer, p. 332. 


97. In Bendix, p. 628. On the 1950 Presidential order that ‘‘no person professing 
a religion different from Hinduism shall be deemed a member of a Scheduled 
caste’, see pp. 635-9 and in Singer, pp. 320-5. Galanter concludes as 
follows: ‘‘This Hindu requirement seems to reflect a hostility toward conver- 
sions which is anachronistic. There is little reason to expect large-scale 
conversions at this point in Indian history... Not only is the test inconsistent 
with the avowed lack of religious discrimination but, ironically, it seems to 
impose on Hinduism the notion of a hard and fast line between creeds and 

_It is rather surprising that Indian jurisprudence should give 


communions.. 
more cosmopolitan views that are more 


currency to this notion instead of 
congenial to the Indian tradition of religious tolerance’ (p. 639). 


98. Quoted by Zelliot, in Kothari, p. 55. 
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power is monopolized by caste Hindus, the police and the 
administration usually side them when conflicts arise. This is 
particularly true in rural areas. Competing political parties 
moreover make use of caste issues for their Own advantages 
and thus contribute to politicize caste. It is in this context 
that post-independence movements and struggles take place... 
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Post-Independence Movements and struggles” 


The dalit movement sought its way through the 1950s and 
1960s. As already mentioned, the political effori: of the 
Republican Party and Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism iailed 
to yield the expected results. The movement felt the absence of 
a towering personality like Ambedkar andthe lack of the clear- - 
cut issues that existed at the time of the freedom struggle. It 
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99. On the Republican Party, see for example Zelliot- (in Kothari, pp. 49—62), and 
Shetty (op. cit., pp. 98-102). Shetty also speaks of Shyam Sunder and of the 
Bhim Sena (pp. 1-19). Sunder founded this 2 lakh strong movement in 1968. 
It spread mainly in A.P., Maharashtra and Karnataka. ‘This self-defence force 
has its own intelligence service and adult education team. Besides the studies 
mentioned in the bibliography under ‘Atrocities against Harijans’’, see the 
articles in Mainstream 1977, no 44 (Belchi), 1978, nos 24, 35, 39, 46; in EPW 
1977, pp. 1599—1600, 1671, 1800—2, 1999—2000 ; 1978, pp. 1989—90 & 
2031—2 (Bajitpur); 1979, pp. 1753—4 (Gurditpura) ; and in Link, 10 
February 1980, pp. 16—8 (Belchi) ; and in “India Today’’, March 16—31, 
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fought for the implementation of the constitutional provisions 
in favour of the SCs and tried to defend the dalits against 
atrocities. It also got involved in some land satyagrahas. ‘’But 
generally there was a thorough conviction that left wing caste 
Hindus might be allied with but could not be trusted... it was 
argued...that the main barrier was cultural... The debate 
economic issues versus religious issues; caste or class’ has 
become almost stereotyped among Maharashtrian Buddhists.” 


“‘Then.came the late 1960s, increased class polarization in 
the villages, economic crisis and impoverishment as the bitter 
fruit of Independence, the rising assertiveness of the rural 
poor, and a resulting increase in atrocities on Harijans’ throu- 
ghout the country. Reflecting the new wave of rural unrest, 
reflecting also the disillusionment with the traditional Republi- 
can party leadership, 2 New waye rose among the educated Budd- 
hist youth. The Dalit Panthers were an organization born in 
the cities but with a consciousness shaped by the rural upri- 
sings and repressions andthe rural origins of most of their 
members. An awareness of the importance of class issues; 
a cynicism about independence; a rejection of Indian ‘parlia- 
mentary democracy’; a new call to full-scale revolutionary 
change: a desire to unite with other Oppressed groups—these 
were some of the themes of the Panthers, but they were 


- always mixed with the traditional suspicion of the left and 


focus on cultural and religious issues.’"’”° 


In the mid 1970s, it seemed that the Dalit Panthers would 
join the leftists. They indeed declared in their Manifesto: ‘‘We 
have a clear perspective of our allies and enemies; Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, workers, landless labour, poor 
peasents are all our allies. Left parties and all those forces 
which fight against caste and cilasS oppression are our 
friends. All those who are the victims of political and econo- 
mic suppression are our co-workers... Power, money, prestige 
are our foes. Landlords, capitalists, Money-lenders and their 
agents and the government are our enemies. We stand for 
total emancipation and political domination. We want to rule 
the entire country. We aim not at individuals but at the sy- 
stem. A mere change of hearts or liberal education will not 
end injustice or exploitation. We shall rouse the revolutionary 
masses, and organize them; the flame of revolution will 
emerge through the struggle of these vast masses. The social 
system cannot be revolutionized by mere demands for conces- 
sions, elections and Satyagraha. Our rebellious idea of social 
revolution will germinate in the soil, grow in the minds of the 
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100. Omvedt, ‘Class Struggle or Caste War ?’’, in Frontier, pp. 32—3. 
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people, and ultimetely flash into existence like hot burning 


steel.’ 


The Dalit Panther movement however “split many times 
and was unable to live up to its early promises”.’’ Everywhere 
outside of Bombay and Pune the Dhale group (the anti- 
Marxist faction) took complete control... The result was the 
degeneration of the Panthers as a whole into factions stressing 
mainly cultural issues and ready to make political alliances with 
bourgeois parties (mainly the Indira Congress).'"'* Today, the dalit 
movement is therefore rather fragmentated. According to 
Pandit, the Dalit Panthers unfortunately “‘assume pseudo- 
radical postures and make symbolic demands which provoke 
rather than attract the sympathetic or neutral elements from 
even the poorest strata of the caste Hindu population.’"'™ 
They also sometime arouse resentment by their crude and rude 


language. 


The number of major clashes between dalits and caste 
Hindus seems on the increase in Independent India.’ Many 
of them are connected with very local issues... Yet, Social _ 
scientists and activists rightly try to understand the causes of these 
incidents and to highlight their emerging pattern. An important 


101. Quoted by Shakir, in RH, pp. 33—4. 


102. Omvedt, ‘‘Class Struggle... ‘’, pp. 33 & 37—8. The causes of these splits 
are debated. According to Omvedt, ‘‘the left concentrated on preaching the 
message of ‘class’ to Dalits and urging Dalits to act solely on economic issues 
and unite with others on that basis... Whenever communists have gone among 
Dalits, it has generally been with one message: class conflict, class struggle, 
class unity’’ (pp. 38—9, cf. 35—40). D. Gupta completely disagrees: ‘‘The 
character of the Dalit (or Mahar) movement is itself worthy of some considera- 
tion. It is championed by literate and well educated Mahars who have urban 
and petty bourgeois ambitions... The dalit movement... has largely agitated 
for the benefit of the urban Mahars and for their ‘rights’, but has in general no, 
or at least a very amorphous, position regarding land reform, agricultural 
wages, rent, etc... The movement should be seen in its proper perspective— 
that is as a petty bourgeois movement content to clamour within the confines 
of the bourgeois parliamentary system... It is not so much the fact that the 
communists by their flat footedness, as Omvedt argues, failed to take the 
Dalit movement with them, but it is rather the class character of this 
movement itself which keeps it from taking on a radical posture’’ (‘‘First Caste 
War Then Class War ?’’, cyclostyled paper, from the 1979 Seminar on “Caste 
and Class in Contemporary India‘’’, organized by the Institute of Social} 
Research and Education, Bombay). 


103. p. 435. Ba 


104. See above p. 3 
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debate is thus taking piace on the interpretation of these 
clasnes. Sinha- for example proclaims: ‘Class war, not 
Atrocities against Harijans’’. Gupta strongly defends this 


‘stand. Omvedt, on the other hand, asks ‘‘Class Struggle or 


Caste War?" andreplies: ‘“’Class war and not caste war’ hes 
been the primary response of Marxists to the issue of caste in 
Indian society up tO now; it is a theoretically bankrupt 
response.’ Toclarify this issue, let us now consider one of 
the best documented and most significant clashes, the 


Marathweada riots. 


In response to the dalit movement, the Maharashtrian 
Government renamed the ‘‘Marthwada University’’ as “Dr. 
Babasaheb Ambedkar University’’ on July 27,1978. Onthe 
same day, the Students’ Action Committee declared a bandh. 
In the following days. all hell broke loose. ‘‘There were 
demonstrations and attacks on public property in all the major 
towns such as Nanded, Aurangabad, Parbhani, etc. Inthe 
villages, the violence against dalits took many forms; ‘Killing 
of people, molestation and rape of Harijan women, burning of 
their houses and huts, pillaging their bustees, rendering them 
homeless, shunting them out of villages, polluting drinking 
water wells, killing of their cattie, refusal to give them work, 
etc’. This continued for 67 days. The Protection of Civil 


-Rights Act did not come to the rescue of the victims. The 


riots affected some 1,200 villages out of 9,000 villages of 
Marathwada. Nanded, Parbhani and Bhir were among the 
affected districts. The riots made 5,000 people of 1,000 
villages homeless and shelterless. It reduced 25,000 datits 
into a totally demoralised, helpless condition; 2,000 of them 
had to flee from their houses into jungles or cities.""""" 


Amrita Abraham thus concludes her analysis of attacks on 
villages: “If there is a pattern to the attacks on the...villages 
it is possible only to isolate the following: (i) the victims were 
Mahars, who identified themselves as Boudhs or followers of 
Dr. Ambedkar; (ii) as a result of the Ambedkar movement they 
were politicised but not necessarily organised (some leftist 


405. In Frontier, p. 30. On the Marathwada riots, see the bibliography and Gupta’s 
; article (above footnote 102). Omvedt and Gupta respectively emphasize caste 
and class, while the other articles are more nuanced. 


106. Report of the A. V. Samiti, in EPW 1979, p. 846. “An estimated Rs. 3 crore 
damage of Government and private property includes Rs. 1 crore from burned 
railway cars and stations, 50 lakhs damage to bus transport services, 16-17 
lakhs to the highway department, 6 lakhs from cutting telephone and telegraph 
wires, 50 lakhs damage to the Postal Department, 10-15 lakhs of city and 
town municipal property, and 70-80 lakhs damage to miscellaneous govern- 
ment and private Dalit property’’ (Omvedt, p. 34). 
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activists pointed out to us that in villages where Mahars were 
part of broad-based organised peasant movements, they had 
escaped attack); (iii) some change had occurred in their social 
and economic status also as a result of the work they did in 
urban centres or on government schemes: (iv) unlike the other 
scheduled castes, the Mahars now have a visible, influential 
middle-class in the towns and some _ political party — 


° e107 5 
connections. 


‘. 


The same author then explains: ‘‘The Mahars in Marath- 
wada are clearly anew emergent group in aclass spectrum 
from poor landless to middle-class professional. They have 
been able to seize such economic and social opportunities as 
have come their way because of the ‘awakening’ brought about 
by the Ambedkar movement. The movement in turn has been 
taking hold of them because those opportunities have occurred. © 
Caste has made the Mahars a distinct entity as clearly demar- 
cated as the Harijan wadi is in the village. _The Suvarnas were 
in a sense trying to push back the rising tide and restore the 
old status quo.’''®® 


According to the Samiti Report, the riots were indeed ‘‘well 
planned and organized by anti-dalits, mainly Marathas.”’ The 
offensive ‘‘was led by caste Hindu capitalist landlords with their 
allies—police patils, sarpanches and goondas—who:- went on a 
rampage and took a tol! of four lives.’”” ‘“Renaming was only a 
pretext; the real issues were deeper. -Most important was the © 
reservation issue... The whole question of reservation must be 
seen in relation to the state of the economy today... In the 
rural areas, the causes of the riots were many and varied... But 
the primary cause seems to be the feeling that the increasing 
unity among the dalits themselves and between dalits and 
suvarna agricultural Jabourers had to be broken—aithough this 
“unity may have been only at an initial stage.’ ‘‘Our investi- 
gation revealed that the state machinery was totally unable to 
protect the dalits. In all these villages, where atrocities took 
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107. in EPW 1978, p. 1539. 


103. ibid. 


109. op. cit., pp. 846-8. Gupta dwells at length on these economic issues 
(pp. 3-13). He concludes: “What is clear... is that not only were the 
principal or determinate contradictions of the economy responsible ultimately 
for the unrest, but also that they conditioned and dominated the secondary 
contradictions, and thus set the limits to the spread and the outcome of the 
riots’’ (p. 13). Though somewhat planned, the uprising was only ‘‘a petty 
bourgeois revolt’’, which was “starved of any organised and sustained class 
support from either the capitalist class or from the working class.’’ Hence, 
it did not grow into a full-bodied movement (p. 12). 
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place, the Sarpanch and the village police patil have been either 
involved actively in organising the attacks or have blessed the 
goondas to commit atrocities.’""*® 


Omvedt defends her interpretation as follows: “At one 
level it is, of course, true that all social conflicts are an 
expression of basic class forces. But the form these conflicts 
take cannot be disregarded as mere Superstructural epipheno- 
menon. The fact is that in Marathwada,. it was only 
Buddhists (ex-Mahars) who were attacked; Dalits of other 
castes as well as caste Hindu agricultural labourers were left 
aione. Middle class Buddhist houses as well as nutments 
were burned.’"'?! The caste dimension/of the conflict is well 
illustrated by the example of a Mang who boldly wrote on the 
walls of his house—to save it from destruction— ‘This is the 
house of a Mang.” It is perfectly true that the Marathwada 
riots would never have taken place if the Mahars had not 
asserted themselves and entered into economic competition 
with caste Hindus. But it is equally true that the Mahers try 
to gain economic advantage as a caste community and that 
they are also opposed as such by caste Hindus. 


in the light of this, we would like to conclude with this 
carefully worded statement: ‘‘The attacks against the rural 
poor in recent. times have begun to take on increasingly the 
appearance of a fairly systematic pogrom directed against the 
lower castes and scheduled castes by middle and upper castes. 
The material factors involved in the attacks are all too obvious, 
mostly being right of possession over land, tenancy, ploughing and 
reaping rights, share of crop, etc; nevertheless, it is significant that 
some of the sharpest outbursts involving these issues have taken on 
the appearance of broad caste confrontations. The issue is 
extremely complicated and no facile indentification of caste with 
class, of a dogmatic refusal to take into consideration the caste 
ramifications in what for al! appearances seems to be a confronta- 
tion between the owner of productive resources and those who 
actually labour to extract wealth out of it, is going to work.’ 


It might be worth quoting here another remark of Patankar 
and Omvedt: “With the development of some capitalist far- 
ming and the rise of a new kulak class alongwise of and some~ 
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110. ibid., p. 850. One instance of police inactivity can be mentioned: “The 
destruction of a bridge between Aurangabad and Jalna... reportedly took 
100-150 people over a day with two police stations 5-10 kilometers away 
doing nothing’’ ! (Omvedt, p. 34). 


111. p. 30. 


112. Editorial in EPW 1978, p. 1990. These words conclude an article on Bajitpur. 
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times replacing the old landlord class, the focus of contradic- 
tions in the rural areas is shifting from the former peasant- 
landlord’ clash to a new alignment in which low-caste agricul- 
tural labourers and poor peasants find themselves confronting © 
middie-caste rich peasants and kulak farmers, with the middle 
peasantry torn in the middle ... The history of rural conflict in 
the last ten years is to a large degree the history of the rising 
militancy of such low-caste labourers and poor peasants and 
of the reprisals against them by the rich peasants/kulaks who > 
once struggled themselves to gain their present pecsition. The 
last year has seen an even newer ... phenomenon, the efforts 
of such kulaks to organize /aSS agitation against the rural 
poor. The Kanjhawala agitation andthe recent Marathwada 
attacks against Dalits are signs of this emerging phenomenon, 
in which middle and even poor peasants and petty-bourgeois 
middie caste youth ere providing a mass base to a kulak- 
organized movement.”'!? The vicious, but sporadic, brutality of 
the past risks to become an organised caste-class war. 


The Reservation Debate' 


The Government policy of protective discrimination in 
favour of SCs, STs and ‘Backward Classes”,''> has become a 


e 


113. ‘‘Kanjhawala’’, in Frontier, December 2, 1978, pp. 7-8. 

114. Besides our bibliography, see Shetty (op. cit., pp. 120-7), Patankar-Omvedt 
(in Frontier, December 2, 1978, pp. 8-9), EMS (in SS, pp. 24-5), and EMS and 
Ranadive (in EPW 1979, pp. 336 & 348). On the experience of reserved 
seats in legislatures, see Galanter (in EPW 1979, pp. 437-54). On the 
effectiveness of the Commissioner for SCs and STs, see P. A. James and 
G. S. Reddy (in EPW 1979, pp. 1100-4). 


115. The SCs represent the victims of untouchability. They were called ‘‘exterior 
castes”’ or ‘‘depressed classes’’ before the 1935 Government of Jndia Act. | 
Ambedkar prefered the term ‘‘untouchables’’ and Gandhi “Harijans’’ ; today, 
‘Scheduled Castes’‘ is widely used. The most militant of the SCs have begun 
to call themselves ‘‘dalits’’, which means ‘‘downtrodden or oppressed.’’ The 
SCs comprised 14.6% of the population in the 1971 census, that is almost 80 
millions. More than half of these lived in U.P. (18.5 Mn), West Bengal 
(8.8 Mn), Bihar (7.9 Mn) and Tamilnadu.(7.3 Mn). In the 1981 Census, their 
number will likely be about 100 million. The STs were more than 38 Mn 
(6.9 % of the population) in 1971. They will number about 46 Mn in 1981. 
The .“’Backward Classes‘’ are ‘’a heterogeneous category, varying greatly from 
State to state, comprised for the most part of castes (and some non-Hindu 
communities) low in the traditional social hierarchy, but not so low as the 
SCs"’ (Galanter, op. cit., p. 437). Fora detailed article on ‘‘backward 
classes’’, see Galanter in EPW 1978, pp. 18.2-28. 
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burning issue in India today. The spokesmen of the ‘‘forward”’ 
and ‘‘backward"’ communities are ranged against each other, 
for they respectively argue for economic and caste criteria. 
Dissatisfaction among caste Hindus is growing, but its extent 
has not been investigated. In 1978, there was massive 
violence in Bihar because the Janata Government had substan- 
tially increased the preferences for ‘‘Backward Classes’. 
Resentment against reservations played an important role in 


_the Marathwada riots. Politicians moreover try to make use 


of this debate to enlarge their support. The system of protec- 
tive discrimination will come up for reconsideration in 1981. The 
Press will undoubted!/y attempt to influence public opinion. What 
should we therefore think of this system? Should it be abolished, 
kept intact, modified? And, if modified, how? 


Omvedt thus explains the growing dissatisfaction: ‘‘Many 
caste Hindus sincerely do not see the continuing disparities 
and oppression but only the apparent favouritism shown to 
the SCs in colleges and employment. The cry is now going up 
that the whole system of reserved seats has meade them 
‘sons-in-law of the government’... And with this sometimes 
goes a ‘leftist’ criticism, that the system of reservations has 
done nothing really for the ‘toiling masses’ of dalits but has 
only succeeded in creating a small. conservative middle class, 
a privileged elite increasingly isolated from the poor of their 
Own communities.’"'® Other objections are also voiced. The 
system of reservations is said to make beggars out of dalits, 
to create complacency in Government circles and ‘‘vested 
interests in backwardness’. among various sections of the 
people, and to militate against quality in education and the 
professions. Others add that this system increases caste 
consciousness, divides the toilers and diverts people's 
attention from the real problems of the country. Dushkin thus 
describes what she considers the greatest disadvantage of . 
reservations: ‘‘The price paid in public opinion-—-the animosi- 
ties, mistaken beliefs, and their behavioural consequences— 
may be the greatest price of the system, and it is being paid 
by the Scheduled Castes,’""" 


To throw light on this question, we wiil first of all 
consider the data available on the position of the SCs in India 
today and on the impact of the system of protective discri- 
mination on their lives. We will then briefly discuss the 


a 


116. In “The Illustrated Weekly...’’, p. 11. 


117. In EPW 1979, p. 666. It should be emphasised that many of those who speak 
of these problems remain in favour of reservations. 
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drawbacks and dangers of this system and explain why we 
still want to preserve it with certain modifications. 
Singh thus describes the position of the SCs in India today: 
“There are no doubt some trends of upward social mobility 
among the SC families and individuals. This is so as 
“reservations have been given to them for many socio-political 
and administrative positions. There are also favourable shifts 
in political and social awakening among the SCs. But these 
processes are more effective in those regions were SCs are in 
a dominant minority position... This indicates a rough relation-_ 
ship between the SC demography, their self-awareness, 
organisational mobilisation and the demand for enforcement 
of the law against discrimination. On net balance, the social 
mobility among the SCs is far from satisfactory. Relative to 
their condition a decade ago, their social and economic status has 
improved, but relative to other castes and groups this still lags far 
behind.”"!* | 


Several data could be given to substantiate these state- 
ments: atrocities against Harijans,’’® small numbers of convic- 
tions,’®” unused quotas for jobs” and educational institu- 
tions,’ etc. The 1978-79 Report of the Commission for SCs 
and STs for example stated that “the actual representation for 
the SCs in the class ! cadre of the Central Government is about 
31% of the quota, in class || about 30% and in Class II! about 
78%-""* Table Vill, which compares the SCs to the total 


118. pp. 30-1, cf. 30-3. 


7” 
119. See above pp. 3-4. ‘‘The number of crimes against the Harijans was 6,186 
in 1973 ; 8,860 in 1974; 7,781 in 1975; 5,968 in 1976 and 10,879 in 1977; 
5,952 until August 1978’’ (‘‘India Today’’, October 1-15, 1978, p. 44). 


120. “From 1955 to 1976, 22,470 cases under the Untouchability Act were 
registered of which 19,893 were taken to court, out of which 3,402 were 
compounded, 3,289 acquitted and 6,178 offenders were convicted” 
(‘Scheduled Castes and Tribes’’, in ‘“‘How’’, September 1978, p. 6). 


121. “‘Of the reserved seats forthe SCs and STsin 1963, only 1.30% of the | 
category, 2.20% of the II category, 7.47% of the III category and 16.36% of 
the IV category were filled’’ (Singh, p. 32). On January 1, 1976, only 
Gujarat & Andhra had filled about 6% of class | jobs—all the other States had 
not even filled 4% !—, while all States except Gujarat and Kerala hada 


reservation quota between 14 and 22.5% for SCs (“India Today’’, ibid., 
p. 51). 


122. For details, see Premi’s article, p. 1909. 


123. ‘Breach of SC, ST job quota’’, in ‘‘The Indian Express”, March 19, 1980, 
pb. f, ‘ 
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population in regard to certain items, clearly shows that the 
SCs are still lagging behind.'** 


TABLE VIII 


Scheduled Castes in India Today (%) 


Scheduled Castes Total Population 

Rural Population 89 79 
Agricultural Workers (1961) 48 19 
Cultivators 52 81 
Literacy Rate (1961) | 10.2 24 

(1971) 16.1 | 29.3 

1—5 Standard 68.9 90.7 

Enrolment 6—8 Standard LP ae 40.4 

(1973-4) 9 + Standard by ee 23.4 


In her excellent article, Dushkin proves that the SCs have 
benefited from government reservation policies but remain even 
today far behind the caste Hindus.'®® Table |X for example shows 
that the percentage of SC job-holders in Central Government 
has increased between 1951 and 1975. 


TABLE IX 


SCs in Central Govt. Services (%) 


Class of Service , 1951 1958 1966 1975 
| : Senior Administrative 0.55 Toe 1.77 3.42 
i) : Other Administrative 0.84 ° 2.38 3.25 4.98 
lll: Clerical — 3.15 695 9886 10.34 
iV : Attendants, Peons 9.37 17.24 17.94 18.64 


ON a itateremecinsiiceanetels 
1424. We made this table. For such comparisons, see for example Prémi (p. 1909 


note 2), Omvedt (‘The Illustrated Weekly’, pp. 10-2), and Ajit Roy (in RS, 
pp. 51-3). Shetty presents similar figures for Karnataka (op. cit., pp. 122-6). 


125. For this paragraph and Tables IX & X, see EPW 1979, pp. 661-7. The 
weakest type of reservations seems that of “reserved seats in the legislatures’’ 


(p. 664 ; cf. above pp. 65-6). 
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A similar progress took place in the percentage of SC 
students in medical colleges, but their share of Seats was still 
only 6.59% in 1973. Table X indicates that, in the mid-1960s, 
the percentage of SCsin nationalised industries was much lower 


TABLE X 


SCs in Public Sector Undertakings (%) 


¢ 


Class of service 1965 1971 1975 
| | 0.20 0.52 1.44 

I +.07 1.54 3.02 

Wl 0.92 5.49 43.73 

IV 11.28 15.96 26.29 


than in Government services. Atthat time, the nationalised 
industries did not have the system of reserved seats! Table X 
further shows that the situation gradually changed with the 
new policy. Available data even “‘suggest that approximately 
One-eighth of all SC households have a member working for 
government at some level or another (State and local «s well 
as national)."" This would seem ‘‘a major feature of the condi- 
tion of the SCs today.’” As Premi observes, ‘‘marked progress 
has been made by the SCs in education> as is manifest from 
the rise in their literacy rates, enrolment co-efficients and the 
proportion of their numbers in class | and I! categories of jobs 
in Central and State Services’’.’*® 


Two important facts have finally to be stressed, The SCs 
comprise 14.6% of the Indian population and their share in jobs 
and educational seats remains much below this percentage, 
except for the lowest jobs. This led some young dalits to 
ironically offer “to reserve 5% seats for Brahmins among 
sweepers."'™" Dushkin further shows that the system of reser- 


vations benefited the SC middle class more than its elite and lower 
\ 


ee 
126. p. 1902, cf. also p. 1904. 


127. Omvedt, in “The Illustrated Weekly..."’, p. 13. The author of the Havanur 
Commission's Report, L.G. Havanur, however takes this proposal seriously : 
"My solution to destroy the caste system and untouchability is that all caste 
Hindus should initially contribute their men proportionate to their population 
to the occupations of scavenging, street sweeping, shoe-making, carrying dead 
animals, tanning hide etc. Unless there is downward occupational mobility, | 


untouchability, and consequently, the caste system will not disappear’’ (quoted 
by Shetty, p. 96). 
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classes. The lower class of the SCs indeed seems to profit only 
from the schemes for pre-matric education and lower-level 
jobs, while the upper class gets some upper level jobs and 
educational seats. The middle class, on the other hand 
benefits from a much greater number of middle level jobs and 
scholarships. Today, these scholarships for example assist 
3,50,000 students. 


In the light of these facts, it becomes easier to weigh the 
merits and demerits of protective discrimination. Far from 
being some kind of ‘government Brahmins”, the SCs remain vastly 
under-represented in India today. This is still more true when 
one takes into account the private sector where there is no 
reservation of seats... AS a whole, the public exaggerates the 
negative effects of protective discrimination on their lives. The 
Scarcity of jobs and educational seats is not basically due to 
reservations, but to the general condition of the economy. The 
sufferings experienced by the SCs because of the caste system 
are far greater than those faced by caste Hindus on account of 
reservations! On the other hand, the system of protective 
discrimination yields some positive results, for it significantly 
helps a community that has been exploited for centuries. The 
available data amply bear this out. The terrible inequalities 
that persist today do not necessSarily prove the system useless, 
for they have to be viewed in a historical perspective. The 
situation. was still worse before... Reservations are not any 
More a serious threat to quality either, for there is now enough 
competition among the SCs. 


Omvedt thus refutes the ‘‘leftist’’ criticism: ‘The view 
that this new, small middle class has become a ‘pourgeoisfied’ 
elite, acting only as a conservative influence on the ‘proletari- 
anised’ dalit masses. is also erroneous.’ In spite of its search 
for material security and opportunism, this class has accompli- 
shed much: ‘It is the educated youth, the new dalit intelligent- 
sia, who have given birth to the new dalit literature in Maha- 
rashtra and to such militant organisations as the Dalit 
Panthers and dozens of others. scattered all over India. 
There is no question that this section today is more anti-establish- 
ment, more ready for action for social change than any other caste- 
community as a whole whether in the villages, colleges or in the 
colonies of the cities.'""” 


Elsewhere, Patankar and Omvedt add: ‘It is true that 
‘concessions’ have not helped the mass of rural poor Dalits... 
Yet they have made it possible for a Dalit middle class to come 
into being, a ‘middie class’ which itself has roots in the most 
impoverished sections of the population. As with all petty 
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bourgeois sections, this Dalit petty bourgeoise has both 
positive and negative features. Yet communistis should not 
forget that at least initially leading activists for organizing 
peasants and workers come from the petty bourgeoisie. The 
Dalit petty bourgeoise has generated atleast as much if not 
more militant and dedicated workers as the caste Hindu petty 
bourgeoisie, and at least now there is a chance that the 
educated Marxist leaders will include people af low caste and 
tribal origin.’’ Since iow-castes and dalits have been practically 
excluded from better-paying industrial jobs, ‘‘concessions’’ 
moreover help them ‘‘to become an equal part of the working 
class. Hence, these ‘‘concessions” are at least a step in the 
right direction. A movement to abolish such concessions by 
establishing ‘economic backwardness’ as the. criterion will 
only result in giving more appointments to higher caste people, 
it will push Dalits and the low castes even more into their 
subordinated positions in the relations of production, and will 
thus help in maintaining: the caste system and in preventing 
class unity.’’"”® 


Certain dangers are however inherent in the system of 
protective discrimination: growth of caste consciousness and 
caste divisions, resentment against the SCs, diversion from 
class struggles, creation of complacency and vested interests, 
etc. Yet, these problems should not lead us to deny the reality 
of caste exploitation by adopting purely economic criteria for 
reservations. Caste exploitation exists and calls for solutions 
that fight the caste system. As the Supreme Court of India 
declared in 1975, “the concept of equality is that if persons are 
dissimilarly placed, they cannot be mace equal by having the 
same treatment.” It is not by withdrawing the gains that the 
SCs acquired through their pre Independence struggles that the 
Situation will improve. One can well imagine the psychological 
effects of such a gesture on the dalits... The solution lies in 
another direction. The present system of protective discrimination 
should be modified so as to prevent abuses and monopolisation 
by middle class SCs.'* ts inherent limitations and drawbacks 
should be denounced along with the caste system. Insuch reflec- 
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129. in Frontier, December 2, 1978, pp. 8-9. 


130. This complex question should be dealt with region-wise. EMS further remarked 
that almost all the political parties in Kerala ‘endorse the recommendations of 
the Nettoor Commission that, while caste-based reservation should continue for — 
some more time (with provision for periodical review of the extent to which 
each ‘backward’ community has been able to Overcome its backwardness), 
those families belonging to: the ‘backward’ communities but whose annual 
income is above a particular ceiling should be excluded from the enjoyment 
of the benefits of reservation’ (in SS, p. 25). 
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tions, much. attention should be paid to the overall condition of the 
economy More radical measures should be sought, for the system 
of protective discrimination remains extremely limited. It is finally 
imperative to promote the proper social, economic and political 
education of the people. inthis way, the system of reservation can 
make a significant contribution to the future of our country. 


We would like to conclude this chapter with a few obser- 
vations. To assess properly the impact af various movements 
and struggies against caste and untouchability, one must adopt 
a historical perspective. In spite of their limitations, ups and 
downs, clashes with each other, temporary failures, and even 
disappearances,. all these movements have contributed some- 
thing to the struggle against caste exploitation. in subtle but 
countless ways, they have indeed influenced each other. They 
have also progressively created an atmosphere against caste in 
the country and thus weakened the caste system. History now 
continues. Certain fundamental issues were moreover hidden 
behind the constant tensions and frequent clashes of the pre- 
Independence period: while the nationalists gave priority to 
the political liberation of India, the leftist and anti-caste move- 
ments respectively emphasized economic and social liberation. 
After|Independence, both the leftist and dalit movements have 
grown more militant, but serious tensions have persisted 
between them. Of late, their opponents have also become 
more organized, a fact that makes it all the more imperative 
for the leftist and dalit movements to collaborate with each 
other. 


CONCLUSION . 


Towards A Casteless Society 


y 


This booklet made a rather Comprehensive analysis of 
“Caste in India Today’. The first chapter investigated the 
nature of the caste system in which social, economic, political 
and culturo-religious exploitations so intimately intermingle. 
The second one assessed, in the light of recent empirical stu- 
dies, the extent and nature of the changes that have taken 
place in the caste system under the impact of British rule and 
various social movements. The third one studied these caste 
movements and struggles. We shail now consider how India 
can evolve ‘‘Towards a Casteless Society’. Our analysis will 
comprise three sections: “Liberal Proposals”, ‘‘Political 
Education and Organization’’, and ‘’Caste and Class”. 


Liberal Proposals 


In post-Independence India, the educated generally speak 
“against the caste system. Yet, they do not organize anti-caste 
movements: the period of social reformers is clearly over. The 
Indian intelligentsia indeed seems more or less satisfied with 
the present legal system and constitutional provisions They 
deplore caste riots, but are not actively involved against caste 
and untouchability. Social movements seem exclusively for 
dalits and leftists. 


Liberal circles occasionally come up with various schemes 
against caste: and untouchability: legal measures, economic 
and educational advancement of SCs, transformation of attitu- 
des and values, political education and organization, promotion 
Of non-caste organizations, etc. According to them, such 
Proposals will progressively transform the caste system and 
improve the conditions of the SCs and low-castes. Dalits and 
leftists often support these recommendations, but their approach is 
more militant ; they see these schemes as part and parce! of the 
overall struggle of social movements. 


A few explanations might be helpful. A better and more 
efficient legal system is first of all recommended: adoption of 
the “directive principles’’ of the Constitution as ‘fundamental 
rights’’ enforceable through courts,' more precise and strin- 
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1. This is a suggestion of the Havanur Commission. For details, see Shetty, 
Op. cit., pp. 93-4, 
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gent laws,* more severe punishments against atrocities, 
special tribunals and speedy disposal of cases, etc. Others 
emphasize. the role of education and economic development. 
B.P. Maurya for example declared: ‘‘Education is the most 
important thing for the Scheduled Castes. It holds the key to 
everything else. It should be made free and compulsory till the 
age of 14, at least for the Scheduled Caste students.’ 


Political Education & Organization 


The need for an overall transformation of mentalities and for the 
political education and organization of the SCs are also often 
emphasised. Sachchidananda for example writes: ‘‘Untou- 
chability cannot be done away with a change in the attitudes 
of caste Hindus... The SC groups have come to realise that 
their problem can be solved only through effective political 
action.’’ He adds: ‘There is no doubt that systematic effort 
must be made to educate the caste Hindu society about their 
role and attitude towards the scheduled castes. Non-official 
voluntary agencies might contribute their mite towards this 
great task The Scheduled caste associations, an the other 
hand, must promote the growth of political consciousness 
among the masses.’”* 


In fact, it is not only the dalits, but all the poor of India 
who have to organize themselves to get the benefits of the 
existing legislation. The Planning Commission itself exhorts 
them todoit: “Critical for the success of all redistributive 
laws, policies and programmes is that the poor be organised 
and made conscious of the benefits intended for them. Organi-_ 
sed tenants have to see that the tenancy laws are implemen- 
ted. Organisations of the landless have to see that surplus 
lands are identified and distributed to them in accordance with 
the law within five years. Local leaders of the poor have to 
ensure that all area plans and sectoral plans designed for 


the benefit of their localities and target groups are effectively 


administered.’” . 


2. The Protection of Civil Rights Act of 1976 for example sought to remove the 
weaknesses of the Untouchability Offences Act of 1955. 


3. In “India Today’’, October 1-15, 1978, p. 51. On this, see also Kuppuswamy 
(p. 348) and Sachchidananda (p. 172). 


4. pp. 163 &173. The author makes similar remarks in RH, pp. 18-9. For some 
suggestions on “Education and Caste Eradication’’, see Adi H. Doctor, in RH, 
pp. 47-9. The low castes should, among other things, learn not to discriminate 
against lower castes. 


5. Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, quoted in EPW 1978, p. 1990. 
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Several social scientists and activists stress that organizations 
should not be formed ona caste basis. According to Sirsikar, ‘‘the 
strengthening, in a conscious manner, of political parties based 

“on economic programmes, of groups based on economic inte- 
rests, free and voluntary associations, could be suggested as 
one way to dislodge caste from its present position. Political — 
loyalties, union loyalties, class-consciousness, the rational and 
scientific outlook, are factors which, if consciously cultivated, 
could create the proper intellectual climate for a modernising, 
secular, democratic society.” ‘ 


Others express the same views, butin more militant tones. 
“Lohia advocated militant struggles by the ‘untouchables’ them- 
selves, though, rightiy, in alliance with elements from the 
upper castes, for the total abolition of the caste system.’’’ 
B.P. Shastri, the Chairman of the newly-founded Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes Commission, thus explains his 
strategy for the dalits: ‘‘They should join the national main- 
stream and organize with other landless peasants. They should 
form unions of landless labourers to fight for the implementa- 
tion of the Minimum Wages Act, protection of their interests 
and setting up of rural industries. At the moment the non 
Scheduled Caste people do not identify their economic 
interests with those of the Scheduled Caste people. The 
oppressors are using caste divisions to prevent a class 
struggle. ° And Shetty: ‘Ultimately, however, the future of 
the Dalits in this country depends on themselves—their 
awakening, their consciousness of human rights, the militancy 
of their organised efforts, their Capacity to forge, in their 
Struggle, unity with the other oppressed classes in Indian 
society like the Tribals and workers and minorities like the 
Muslims. No social liberation will come about through mere 
charity. Dalits must develop their own political will.’ 


Far from excluding one another, these measures comple- 
ment one another. Several of their proponents indeed speak of 
a multi-pronged attack on the caste system. Lohia for example 
asserted in 1963: “The attack on caste has till now been from 
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6. in ‘Tribe, Caste...’’, p. 81. 


7. Roy, in EPW 1979, p, 304, 


8. in “India Today’, p. 53. B.P. Maurya also says: ‘‘The Scheduled Caste 
people should not organize themselves on caste lines like the Dalit Panthers, 
Tliere are other sections of society who are also poor and exploited... The SCs, 
the STs and other weaker sections should come together politically, econo- 
mically, socially’’ (ibid., p. 51), 
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one anda half sides —from the religious side and partly from 
social movements. Now simultaneously with the economic 
approach, the attack has to be launched from the side of 
marriage relationship also, may it be verbal! only, so that the 
social attack may be perfect. Adult franchise and the principle 
of preferential opportunity constitute the political approach, 
while increased wages, abolition of taxes on uneconomic 
holdings, distribution of land, etc., would be the economic 
measures for abolishing caste. Such anall round attack alone 
would render the destruction of caste possible at last."""” 


Caste and Class 


There is a broad agreement on the need for political education 
and organization. Most social scientists and activists also recom- 
mend that dalits do not remain isolated, but form alliances with 
other exploited groups, Yet, an important debate continues on the 
content of the struggles, Should they be centered on caste or class 
issues or both? This is now a days becoming a key question in dalit 
and leftist circles. Though there is undoubtedly a wide spec~ 
trum of opinions ranging from emphasis on class to emphasis 
on caste, one should not exaggerate these differences of 
views. Acarefui study indeed reveals that the consensus on 
the basic issue is greater than it appears. 


According to Patil, the early indian communists thought 
that castes would vanish in the class struggle. For them, class 
struggle was the panacea for solving every problem. Gupta 
took an almost similar stand in 1979: ‘‘The peculiarities of the 
caste phenomenon and its persistence and dominance in India 
over time...should not goad scholars into believing that caste 
beliefs and casteism are not superstructural features These 
peculiarities should not be ignored, butit isnecessary “to study 
and fight casteism on class lines.’ According to Omvedt, 
these views are unfortunately still very widespread among 
communists.”® 


At the other end of the spectrum, the dalit movements give 
much importance to ideological and social issues and are 
é F 5 . 4 
inclined to conduct economic struggles on a ceéste basis.’ 
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10. Quoted by Roy, p. 304. 


141. On this, see EPW 1979, pp. 291-3. 


12. ‘First Caste War then Class War ?”’, op. cit., p. 18. 
13. in Frontier, September 30, 1978, pp. 39-40. 


14. See above pp. 59-67. 
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Omvedt, Patil and Pandit precognize an alliance between the 
leftists and dalits, but also insist On caste struggles.’ Accor- 
ding to Patil, ‘‘the institution of class cannot come into being 
except through minimum required disintegration of jat.’"’> He 
supports Omvedt's stand that ‘there are in fact caste divisions 
beyond purely ‘economic classes..... (and that) caste represents 
the Specific form of Indian feudalism and is a material reality 
and the level of relations of production.""* Hence, ‘‘there is an 
increasing realisation... that an organized struggle against the 
caste system and oppression of women should accompany the class 
and mass movements.**"" 


According to these authors, the left movements should 
support caste struggles. Pandit for example asserts: ‘‘The 
SCs are rather too weak and unorganised to have direct 
confrontation with the caste Hindu majority on their own. 
They need support from the other progressive forces. The only 
possible support to them can be drawn from other exploited 
Classes in the community and the Leftist parties representing 
their cause.’’ ‘In India, social inequality is extremely deep- 
rooted, much more so than the economic inequality and unless 
€@ party devotes its energies and exerts simultaneously for a 
social and cultural revolution, its success on the political and 
economic front would help only a few upper groups amongst | 
the peasants and workers, leaving out the more depressed 
other social groups."’’* And Patil: ‘‘Mass organisations of the 
agricultural labourers and industrial workers must devote as 
much energy to the struggle against the caste system as they 
devote to the struggle against the class system... All our 
energies... must be bent in conducting the present revolu- 
tionary movement against the caste-class rule.’’” 


Omvedt highlights the urgency of this problem: “Unless 
an alliance is built between Dalits and other sections of the 
toiling masses, an alliance that encompasses caste/cultural 
issues as well as economic ones, the possibility really is one 
of “caste war’. Dalits and a handful of supporters mobilized 
mainly on communal, and separatist lines, confronting kulak 
and landlord forces using the concessions issue to build a 


15. “‘Caste-Class Analysis and Traditional Marxism’’, in ‘“Samata’’ 1979, no 2, 
Pp. 42. On this, see also Omvedt, in Frontier, December 2, 1978, p. 9. 


16. ibid., p. 37, quoting Omvedt. » 
17. Patil, in EPW 1979, p. 296. 
18. in EPW 1979, pp, 433 & 436. 


19. ibid. p. 296, 
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% broader base—from this kind of confrontation only reactionaries 
and anti-democratic forces will benefit. Only the left can 
really build an alternative alliance.’’” 


The declaration of the 1974 seminar on ‘Caste and Class 
in the Context of the Struggle of People in India for Justice’’, 
first of all highlights various aspects of the present situation: 
“The small minority which continues to exercise its power 
over the Indian masses derives its strength from economic, 
social and cultural bases. The interaction between caste, 
wealth and Culture serves to accentuate the exploitation and 
oppression of the masses.... In addition to the economic exploi- 
tation to which they are subjected along with their class fel- 
lows, they (SCs) suffer under the degrading culture of indian 
society. Subjected to social disabilities without limit, they ere 
further enslaved by the mystique of caste woven around ideo- 
logical, religious and mythical elements, which paralyzes their 
will to revolt.‘” The declaration thus describes the required 
struggle: ‘’The struggle in India is developing both on caste 
and class lines... The struggles should be relentiessiy dee- 
pened... /n order to achieve justice and liberation, the exploited 
masses have to wage united struggles on class lines ; but people 
will struggle against their immediately perceived reality. For the 
untouchable groups, their most painful existential experience 
may be that of caste oppression and not class exploitation 
although these two cannot be separated. Their struggles, 
therefore, will also be directed against the cultural and socia/ 

framework. This is a fact which must be recognized.” 


“Struggles have, therefore, to be waged on many fronts: 


... against economic exploitation and for equitable distri- 
- bution of resources and products of the society ; 


... against the usurpation of political powers by the elite and 
for a true democratisation of the power structure ; 


... against the monopolisation of knowledge, skills* and 
advanced culture by the affluent stratum and for an 
mrrepelon and egalitarian orientation of education ; and 


... against the obscurantist, unjust and oppressive caste 
discrimination and for a truly human relationship.” 


—— ian 


20. in Frontier, September 30, 1978, p. 35. 


243 Given in “Caste, Class and Power-Structure’’, in RS, September 1974, 
pp. 83-5. 
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Marxists like Ranadive, Roy, Lieten and EMS recognize the 
legitimacy of caste struggles, but stress the importance of integra- 
ting them into class struggles. _Ranadive for example writes: 
“The new situation calls for giving up the tradition of fighting 
caste battles in isolation from other toilers... Without 
lowering the banner against caste oppression, every effort 
should be made by them (dalits) to join the common struggle 
for democracy and social advance... It is sheer deception to 
think of abolishirg untouchability or caste with the landlords 
and monopolists dominating the economy and bourgeois land- 
lord government in power. Tne caste. problem is inevitably 
merged with the problem of ending the rule of bourgeois iand- 
lord class and moving forward to socialism... The common 
class struggle... can be waged only if the working class, the 
democratic movement and the kisan sabhas carry on an inces- 
sant ideological propaganda against caste domination and 
actively intervene on the question of caste oppression.” 


EMS thus reviews the present situation: ‘‘The ‘lower’ castes 
for their part, either by themselves or in: alliance with the 
poorer sections in the ‘higher’ castes, and organizations, 
defend themeelves and assert their rights. This defence of the 
‘lower’ castes becomes effective wherever they fight not 
merely as particular castes but as part of a common mass 
movement embracing within its fold the radically-oriented 
sections belonging to all castes, communities, organizations 
and perties. On the other hand, wherever they are isolated from 
the common left and democratic movement, they fall and get. 
crushed by the ruling gentry working in collaboration with the 
officiaidom... The struggle waged by the millions belonging to 
the hitherto-oppressed castes and communities is an integral 
part of the struggle for secular democracy. Unity of the radical 
and democratic forces within the ‘forward’ castes and com- 
Munities with the ‘backward’ communities is an essential 
element both for safeguarding the interests of the ‘backward’ 
communities as well as for the advance of democracy in 
general.’”’** 


It is in this overall context that marxists express different 
degrees of reticence about caste movements. According to EMS, 
there are today ‘two apparently contradictory features in Indian 
society and politics: the emergence of a working class and a 
growing unity among them as aclass: and a disruption of the 
unity of the working class and the toiling people as evidenced 
in the increasing conflicts between ‘backward’ and ‘forward’ 
caste, in the intensified attacks on Harijans and other minori- 
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ties, etc.’"* P.C. Joshi adds: ‘'Town vs village and caste VS 
caste, therefore, ultimately helps in perpetuating system-gene- 
rated poverty... In present-day India Ruralism and Casteism are 
the most formidable obstacles in transforming poverty into an 
agent of structural change.'’*> Lieten further gives three 
reasons why “‘the communist parties in India keep stressing 
the need to rescue the masses from the pernicious influence of 
caste movements”: communists have sometimes been branded 
as a Caste party; some caste movements like the Dalit Panthers 
isolate themselves, struggle for their own interests, and thus 
antagonise the other sections of the exploited; andthe caste 
movements are unwilling “‘to co-operate with the leftist 
movement in a common anti-caste fight for democracy.” The 
formation of class-conscious classes has often been ‘hampered 
by organizations who want to restrain the consciousness of 
the Indian people within the framework of caste.'’”® 


Ajit Roy concludes his enlightening analysis as follows: 
“While the vast masses of the ‘low caste’ and ‘outcaste’ popu- 
lation continue to suffer in ‘a twilight world of prejudice and 
persecution’ under the double burden of economic and social! 
deprivations. one reinforcing the other, economic and social 
differentiations within these castes are progressively eroding 
the capacity of caste bonds to unify them into a militant 
force for resistance and Social transformation. Besides,.... the 
common denomination of the ‘scheduled castes’ conceals ihe | 
multiplicity of sub-divisions encompassed within it, generally 
ranged against One another and often indulging in the same 
obnoxious practice of untouchability and discrimination among 
themselves as practised against them collectively by the so- 
called high castes. Al/ this renders the choice of caste struggle, 
that is, choosing the concept of caste as the key instrument of 
revolutionary mobilisation totally unsuitable for bringing about such 
changes in the structure and superstructure of the Indian society as 
would lead to the emancipation of the most downtrodden and forci- 
bly degraded masses of the so-called untouchables.""*" Yet, ‘’the 
above should not be construed to mean that class struggle alone 
can lead to the eradication of caste oppression. Caste discrimi- 


(24. ibid., p. 329. 


25. ibid., pp. 365-6. 


26. ibid., p. 325-7. Lieten however remains in favour of waging caste struggles 
within the framework of class movements and quotes the 1968 CPM program- 
me to this effect (cf. above pp. 68-9). 


27. ibid., p.311. On the need of freeing various organizations from caste 
consciousness, see p. 304-6. 
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nations have to be directly fought on their own grounds, but subor- 
dinated to the overall confrontation on the class lines,’"* 


The report of the A.V. Samiti on the Marathwada riots | 
ends with these wise words: “Caste is one of the most 
important aspects of the Indian society. It represents a speci- 
fic form of oppression at the level of relations of production. 
To say that there are only class issues, nothing like questions 
pertaining to caste, is totally absurd, because of the material 
reality that “caste divisions beyond purely “economic’ classes’ 
yet persist. So, /ssues around specific caste questions must be 
taken by all progressives and leftists, dalits and non-dalits and 
organisations. Autonomous dalit movements with democratic 
demands and struggles against caste discrimination and caste 
oppression are totally justified and should be supported uncondi- | 
tionally. To establish a link between fights against caste oppres- 
sion and class exploitation is a need of the-hour.”’* 


It is not our intention to minimize the differences between 
these various views. We do not want to exaggerate them 
either. In any case, it seems to us that 4 Practical consensus 
can, and should, be worked out - Taken one by one, /iberal propo- 
sals are not of much use. The exploited castes and classes of 
Indian society cannot expect much improvement if they do not 
organize themselves. In organizing struggles, both the dimensions 
of caste and class have to be taken into account. In fact, this has. 
even to be done in specific regional and local set-ups, where the 
combination of these two elements might assume particular 
features. Dalit and leftist movements and organizations will 
undoubtedly continue to function autonomously for many years 
to come. At least for the time being, it is utterly unrealistic to 
ask them to merge. Dalit organizations must however pay grea- 
ter attention to the class dimension of their struggles, while leftist 
parties and organizations must similarly give more importance than 
before to the caste dimension of their struggles. Whatever might 
have been their past antagonism,*' dalit and leftist movements 


28. ibid. 


29. in EPW 1979, p. 852, quoting Omvedt. 


30. We hepe that the questionnaire will help our readers to analyse the caste-class 
situation in which they live (see below pp.103-4). 


31. As evidenced by the Various quotations of this booklet, Omvedt, Pandit and 
Patil mainly blame the leftists for their failure to cooperate with the dalits. 
Gupta practically puts the whole responsibility on the class character of the 
dalit movement (p. 14; cf. above p. 76 note 102). According to us, these’ 
authors exaggerate. EMS and Lieten rightly consider both sides responsible 
for the present antagonism (pp. 335-6 & 325). In any case, it is imperative 
that the war-hatchet be buried | 
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must also learn to-shed their mutal prejudices, to work together on 
certain action-programmes, and even to form alliances. Both must 
finally learn to get the support of liberal-minded people on specific 
issues. Even if they do not always agree with dalit and leftist 
programmes, liberals have indeed an important role to play for 
the building of €a more just.and fraternal India. Their organi- 
zations must struggle against caste and class injustices. 
Unless alliances are formed between dalit and leftist move- 
ments and, to some extent, between them and liberal 
organizations, the dalit and leftist movements will remain 
weak and unable to deliver India from cultural, social and 
economic exploitation. And more or less well-organized riots 
will continue to break out against the most exploited, sections 
of the society. 


Vi 


% eb 
LEFTISTS 


In personal and working relationships, attitudes of superio- 
rity and inferiority should finally be fought against. Pandit’s 
advice to communists holds good for liberals:’’ A brahmin, 
though a Marxist intellectual, finds it more difficult to over- 
come the caste barriers than those of class. Marx expected 
Socialists to be declagssed and every middle class intellectual 
is made aware of his class bias from the time he joins the 
Communist party. But there is no mention of caste in the 
classical Marxist textbooks as they were written against the 
background of Western historical experience... A typical upper 
caste intellectual ortrade union leader is unable to Over- 
come easily the overbearing superiority and exclusiveness, 
veiled though it is, fostered by his caste background. Its out- 
ward form is intellectual snobbishness and the inability to 
move With others on a footing of equality. The mode of his 
behaviour and intellectual powers being far different from the 
labourers he cannot act as one amongst equals. The wide 
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gap between leaders and followers impedes the evolution of 
leadership from below."’” 


We would therefore like to end this booklet with a state- 
ment of Ambedkar, the great champion of the Scheduled 
Castes: ‘’Men will not join in a revolution for the equalisation 
of property unless they know that after the revolution is achieved 
they will be treated equally and that there will be no discrimi- 
nation of caste and creed. The assurance of a socialist leading 
the revolution that he does not believe in caste, | am sure, will 
not suffice. he assurance must be the assurance proceeding from 
much deeper foundation, namely the mental attitude of the compa- 
triots towards one another in their spirit of personal equality and 
fraternity. That the social order prevalent in India is a matter 
which a socialist must deal with, that unless he does so he cannot 
achieve his revolution, and that if he does achieve it as a result of 
good fortune he will have to grapple with it if he wishes to realise 
his ideal, is a proposition which in my opinion ts incontrovertible. 
He will be compelled to take account of caste after revolution if he 
does not take account of it before revolution...’’** 


32. in EPW 1979, p. 435. 


33. Quoted by Pandit, p. 436 and Patil, pp. 436 & 296. 
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APPENDICES 


The Outrage of Untouchability* 


‘‘Oh my unfortunate Motherland ! Those whom you have 


insulted would drag you down to their same level. 


Those whom you have deprived of the rights of humanity 
would bring you down to their same status. 

By avoiding the touch of man every day, you have 
insulted the divinity in man. | 

So the curse of Heaven befalls you and you perforce 
have to share your meals with all and sundry at the 
door of famine. 

You cannot see that the Messenger of Death who stands 
at your door throws curse on the vanity of your Caste- 

if you avoid to embrace all and shut yourself up within 
the thick walls of pride, you would be simply 


courting Death which will level you all.”’ 


— ns 


® Rabindranath Tagore, quoted by Ghose, p. 270. 
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DALIT POETRY 


2. Caste* 


When |! knew nothing, | knew 

My caste was despised (low, despicable?) 
The Patil had kicked my father, 

Cursed my mother. 


They did not even raise their heads 

But | felt this ‘caste’ in my heart. 

When | climbed the step to school 

Then too | knew my caste was low. 

| used to sit outside, the others inside 

My skin would suddenly shiver with little thorns, 


My eyes could not hold back the tears, 
Our lips must smile when they cursed. 
1 don’t understand anything— 

| heard this, | learned that, 

| became a man like a man. 

Even now | don’t know— 

How is caste? where is it? 

It isn’t seen so does it live inside the body ? 
All the questions float like smoke, 

And the wick of thought is sputtering. 
But when | knew nothing, then | knew 
My caste was low. 


# Waman Nimbalkar, quoted in ‘‘The Illustrated Weekly..."’, p. 15. 


3. Song of the Republic and the Dog* 


Dog, leashed dog, 

He howls and barks from time to time. 

This is his constitutional right. 

He lives on stale crumbs, 

His mind is calloused with endured injustice. 

lf at a rebellious moment it becomes unbearable 

And he jerks at his leash, tries to break his chain, 

then he is shot. | 

In the crowded streets 

the drums of bunkus freedom are played. 

Friends, | ask an uncircumcised boy, 

The meaning of democracy: 

‘‘do you have any inkling of it?” 

How terrible, how terrible the age is, 

The thieves age. 

We can’t even chat about crops and water, 

The dark empire of hunger the guts which have run dry 
The ferocious python which wanders in them, 

We are not even allowed to weep. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity 

The banyan tree of private property — 

Everything is equal before the law. 

‘Eat, drink, be happy, 

Go to hell.’’ 
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Dry tombs are impressed on the screen of the mind, 
The laudatory songs of democracy are forced upon | 
down. 

Hybrid, hybrid 

Which bastard brought this to us? 

it won't take root in flesh 

It won't mix in blood 

It won't give shade to the weary and tired 

. it no more fits the body than a ready-made shirt. 
The gaping wounds on the body will not vanish. 
We are becoming homeless, 

We are becoming orphans, 

Leaving our houses to the winds we are returning to 
the burial grounds.” 


Se, 


ns 
*Namdeo Dhasal, quoted ibid. 
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4. Now, Now* 


Turning their backs to the sun, they journeyed through 
centuries 

Now, now we must refuse to be pilgrims of darkness. 
That one, our father, carrying, carrying the darkness, 
is now bent, 


Now, now, we must lift that burden from his back. 
Our blood was spilled for this glorious city 

And what we got was ths right to eat stones 
Now, now, we must explode that building which 
kisses the sky ! 


After a thousand years we were blessed with a 
sunflower-giving fakir, 

Now, now, we must, like sunflowers, turn our faces 
to the sun.” 


*Namdeo Dhasal, quoted ibid. 


4. 


6. 


3. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


|. Caste in India Today 


How do you understend the caste system (characteristics 
structure, etc.)? 


How, and how much, did the caste system evolve in 
modern India? Do people still believe in caste? How 
strong is caste consciousness? Is caste still influencing 
India’s economic and political life? How? 


How do you evaluate the various anti-caste movements? 
What were their goals and strategies? Which ones were 
more efficient? Why? 


How do you explain the conflict that arose between the 
dalit, nationalist and leftist movements? 


How, and.how much, have the conditions of the Scheduled 
Castes improved after Independence? 


Should the system of reservations continue? Why? Or, 
why not? | 


Should the oppressed organise themselves on a caste or 
class basis? On what issues should their struggles be 
centered? How can. dalit and leftist movements 
collaborate? 


How can India move towards a casteless society? 


Personal Experiences 


Have you personally suffered because of the caste system? 
How did caste influence your life so far? 


Narrate some concrete instances when you saw people 
suffering from the caste system. 


What are the attitudes of the people of your institution, 
village or neighbourhood, towards caste? 


Describe certain concrete initiatives or events that have 
contributed to Weaken the caste system in your area. 


Towards a Concrete Caste Analysis 


List the castes of your area (State, district, city, neighbour- 
hood, village, etc) and their percentage in the total 
population. 
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Study the economic position of each of these castes. 
How much lIand, cattle, tools and money, do they possess‘ 
What education, jobs, incomes, standards of living, etc., 
do they have? Are there important economic differences 
within each caste? 


What social disabilities do the low castes and the Harijans 
suffer from? Are caste distinctions strictly observed in 
marriage, eating, and social contacts? How strong are 
caste feelings, beliefs and consciousness? 


Are thsre any caste organizations? What are their 
membership, goals, strategies, spheres and degree of 
influence? 


Which political party does each caste support? Why? Are 
some of the castes politically divided? Why? Which 
castes are more politically aware, influential, and 
organized? Which ones exercise political leadership? 
Which ones profit from political decisions? 


Are relationships between caste usually harmonious, or 
tense, or clearly antagonistic? 


Compare the role and influence of various factors such as 
caste, religion, language, and class in your area, 


In the light of the existing situation, should people be 
organized on a caste or class basis? 
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